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as Eternal and All-Conquering Love, in 
the spiritual leadership of Jesus, in the 
supreme worth of every human personality, 
in the authority of truth known or to be 
known, and in the power of men of good- 
will and sacrificial spirit to overcome all 
evil and progressively establish the king- 
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To Put on the Christmas List 


Heroes of the Bible. By Olive Beaupré 
Miller. (John A. Dickson: Chicago. 
$3.95.) 


There is and will be always a need for 
new books of Bible stories. Using material 
centuries old, Olive Beaupré Miller has 
written a book of stories about “Heroes of 
the Bible,’ which is fittingly and humanly 
illustrated by Mariel Wilhoite. Twenty- 
three of the tales are from the Old Testa- 
ment and the last three, concerning Mary, 
Jesus and Paul respectively, link together 
the Old and New Testaments. 

From the stories the reader gets all the 
background of the Old Testament, from 
the founding of the Hebrew nation by 
Abraham, down through Moses the Law- 
giver, the famous Kings, and the several 
Prophets. Miss Miller tells again the 
beautiful tale of Ruth, that of Deborah, 
Israel’s first great woman, and the story, 
in these present times so brave and poign- 
ant, of Queen Esther. You may know well 
all of this material, but you will not tire 
if you read again about these heroic men 
and women of the Bible. In the library of 
anyone, young or old, this book should be 
a welcome addition. It should be put, as a 
happy thought, upon your Christmas list. 
It will bring joy, for it can never grow old 
or unpopular or out of date. 

Florence W. Simonson. 


A Gay and Cheerful Book 


Here Comes Mary Ellen. By May 


Justus. (Lippincott. $1.50.) 


As Mary Ellen dances ‘‘down the spring 
path”’ singing a mountain ballad in the very 
first line of this new book for children, we 
are introduced to a charming little girl 
who is quick to be a “good neighbor,” 
anxious to learn in the mountain mission 
school, and ingenious when it comes to 
figuring her way out of temporary dif- 
ficulties. 

“Here Comes Mary Ellen” is a gay and 
cheerful book, which is not only an ex- 
tremely pleasant story for children up to 
twelve, but which will also prove useful 
in church schools where a study is being 
made of life in the back country moun- 
tains. May Justus, the author, seems to 
know her mountain situations and weaves 
into the story a colorful picture of life in 
these regions, sprinkled generously with 
references to mountain ballads, quilt pat- 
terns, and the difficulties and yet possi- 
bilities of acquiring an education. 

Mary Ellen helps with the cooking, and 
we learn how and what the mountaineers 
eat. Mary Ellen goes to school, and we 
learn the yearning of little girls for “bought- 
en clothes,’’ we see her reciting pieces on 
closing day, and picture her trudging up 
the not too easy mountain trail. Mary 
Ellen gces to a housewarming, helps with 
the corn planting, finishes Granny’s “Ris- 


ing Sun” quilt, picks blueberries on the 
mountainside, and we become familiar 
with the different tasks of the passing sea~ 
sons. 

This is a book which will hold the atten- 
tion of girls, and will fire their imaginations. 
It is a book which will make vivid moun- 
tain ways. I would hazard the guess that 
it would make many a class of junior girls 
eager to send a box of books or toys to our 
North Carolina mission school. 

Dorothy Tilden Spoerl. 
Kk 
Two Bocks from the American Tract 
Society 
The Art of Prayer. By Rev. William 

Bruce Walker. (American Tract So- 

ciety. $1.50.) 

Mr. Walker is a minister in the Church 
of the Nazarene, and the forthright, vigor- 
ous style of these pages gives us some in- 
dication of his power as a preacher. He 
writes not so much of the art of prayer as 
of its successful use by men in times past 
and present. His appeal is primarily to 
those who stand fast in their Christian 
convictions, to those who are certain that 
the Bible is directly the word of God. Thus 
it is assumed that the sun and the moon 
stood still for Joshua, that in response to 
the prayer of Elijah fire came down from 
heaven. There is implied the assurance 
that the same things would happen to us if 
we but knew the power of effectual prayer. 
It is a good book in that it fulfills the 
purpose for which it is intended. 


Some Things Seen at Calvary. By 
Brother Obadiah. (American Tract So- 
ciety. $1.50.) 

(No financial profit to accrue to the 
writer. Royalty to be used in Christian 
service.) 

“Brother Obadiah” is really O. H. King, 
who for nearly fifty years has keen a 
missionary pastor on the Pacific Coast. 
His book is a series of reflective studies on 
the significance of the cross in human af- 
fairs. Each chapter is prefaced with a 
passage from Scripture which is amplified 
in the succeeding pages. In the sections 
on Suffering and Joy through Suffering, we 
find a man who knows whereof he writes. 

Donald B. F. Hoyt. 
* * 
Books Brietiy Noted 

The Glorious Kingdom of the Father 
Foretold. By Virgie E. Vail. (The Bahai 
Publishing Committee. New York.) A 
well-printed, well-arranged series of quo- 
tations from the Bible and from the writ- 
ings of Bahaullah and Abdul Baha to prove 
that Christ’s second coming was through 
Bahaullah. The book shows emphatically 
that Bahaists stand for Universal Peace 
and Brotherhood. 


The Perfect Day. By N. C. Larson. 
(Paper bound. Published at Clinton, IIl., 
(Concluded on page 1033) 
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WHAT DO YOU MEAN BY NATIONAL UNITY? 


TE havehad a long-drawn-out and exciting politi- 
cal campaign. Now that the decision has 
been made, newspapers, individuals and or- 

£anizations all over the country are calling for national 
unity. In the movement are representatives of labor 
and employers, and Republicans and Democrats. A 
meeting such as was held in Carnegie Hall, New York, 
on the night after the election is almost a cross section 
of American life and opinion. 

What is meant by this call for unity? 

It does not mean giving up deep convictions. 

Republicans who hold that the New Deal is so- 
cialistic and who oppose socialism cannot be expected 
to abandon such positions except as all thoughtful 
men change from year to year as they get more light. 
Those who honestly believe that ‘‘what a man earns is 
his, whether it is one million dollars or one thousand 
’ dollars a year,” that the dole is better than the W. P. A., 
that most of the people on relief are humbugs and are 
being pauperized, have a right to hold and express 
such convictions. They have no right, however, to ob- 
ject if papers like The Christian Leader try to induce 
them to put themselves in the other fellow’s place and 
to give “‘the other fellow a hand.” 

National unity does not mean no scrutiny in Con- 
gress of measures proposed by the administration and 
no vigorous opposition at times. As we conceive it, 
this new demand for national unity is based upon the 
conviction that we shall not get ahead as a country if 
we attempt to go on in the spirit of the campaign. We 
must try harder to see whether or not a thing is true 
and not decide so much from expediency. This is 
not the time to revive the arguments of the campaign, 
but William Allen White, a great liberal Republican, 
hit the nail on the head when he called upon us to 
burn the campaign literature and buttons on both 
sides and to bury all our animosities and hatreds 
with the ashes. 

Washington is not often quoted on ‘‘the baneful 
influence of faction” or upon “‘the necessity of miti- 
gating party spirit.” We have worked the words 
“entangling alliances’ to death and have forgotten 
much more significant counsel. 

It was a dreadful thing for us and for the world to 
play politics with the neutrality law as we did and to 
delay action for months. National unity means put- 
ting an end to playing politics with either our foreign 
policies or our domestic problems. It means putting 
the best brains we have upon the difficult work before 
us. 

The commentators are pointing out that the Presi- 
dent himself is a key man in national unity. They are 
right. We shall be greatly disappointed if he does 
not show himself big and tolerant, friendly and co- 


operative, toward those who have fought him the most 
savagely. Certainly he was not slow in getting men of 
high ability, who sharply disagreed with him on domes- 
tic problems, at the crucial tasks of national defense. 

One hundred and thirty million people have been 
engaged in the task of making a government. That 
in itself has been an object lesson to the world, full 
of encouragement to London—perhaps a warning to 
Moscow, Berlin, Tokyo and Rome. 

One hundred and thirty million people have chosen 
a leader and, as one of the speakers in Carnegie Hall 
said, “There are no secret police to seek us out if we 
criticise him, no concentration camp if we refuse to 
follow.” But if we do criticise him unjustly and un- 
fairly, if we do not follow where it is humanly possible 
to follow, we shall have a leader who is weak and not 
strong, baffling problems of human welfare that will 
not be solved, and a country that will not be enabled to 
fulfill its mission. ity 

An instinct that there is menace in a party spirit 
carried to excess and a sober sense that momentous 
things are at stake are moving among us. May it 
make us all better citizens and better men and women! 

National unity achieved by giving up our convic- 
tions or suppressing free speech would not be worth 
achieving. But national unity based on a noble spirit 
of service to our country and to mankind would pay 
priceless dividends. 

Whether Democrats or Republicans, Prohibition- 
ists or Socialists, we have come to an hour when we 
must not be as those 

“Who though born for the universe 
Narrow the mind 
And to party give up 
What is meant for mankind.” 


bie #3 


CLERGYMEN AND CAMPAIGNS 
E think the action unwise but we have no 
criticism to express of clergymen who stood 
up in their pulpits and told their people how 
they ought to vote, or of religious journals, such as The 
Christian Century, that put forth all their influence to 
defeat Mr. Roosevelt. Most of these clergymen were 
honest and no one questions the honesty of The Chris- 
tian Century, whether he agrees with it or not. ; 
But there are clergymen who disgraced their 
calling by the kind of campaign speeches that they 
made, who used innuendo, who called names, who sup- 
pressed and distorted facts, who appealed to passion 
and who in general put themselves on the level of the 
lowest kind of politicians. 
One clergyman in New York City flooded the 
country with literature for his party and organized 


meetings where the main argument was vituperation. 
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He did not endanger his tenure of office, for he was the 
mouthpiece of a little group of very rich men who pay 
him $15,000 a year and have given him a life contract. 

From our standpoint it is a mistake to inject 
party politics into church meetings. We doubt if the 
average church group in our fellowship could respect 
a timid soul who always is afraid of offending someone, 
or a doubtful, wavering person with no convictions. 
But to say, ‘vote Willkie,” or “vote Thomas” or 
“vote Roosevelt” is apt to destroy a minister’s in- 
fluence. 

Of course, if it once becomes known that a minis- 
ter holds radical views often called communistic and 
is against our present capitalistic system, he may have 
to be careful about his use of the Lord’s Prayer and the 
Sermon on the Mount, for people in these days are not 
familiar with many of the passages and might think 
he was quoting from subversive literature. 

* * 


FREEDOM TO BE WRONG 


E have to keep saying, for people do not see 
it, that freedom of any kind—speech, press, 
assembly, religion—must be freedom to be 

wrong as well as freedom to be right. 

The question came up recently in a statement 
given out by Secretary Ickes. He quoted the Editor 
and Publisher to the effect that eight years ago our 
citizens elected a President who was supported by 
only 40 percent of our daily press. Four years ago we 
elected a President who was supported by only 36 per- 
cent of the press. Last Tuesday, we elected a Presi- 
dent who was supported by less than 28 percent of 
our daily press. 

Secretary Ickes said that the press is not free 
when it expresses the views of only one side of a na- 
tional social or economic issue. 

Recently we heard a debate in a club along similar 
lines. The fact is that the debate was confusing be- 
cause the disputants did not define their terms. What 
do we mean by a free press? Do we mean a paper 
where the editorial policy is free from dictation by the 
business office? Or by free press do we mean free- 
dom to print and circulate whatever we choose? 

In one sense a paper that dare not print any- 
thing displeasing to its advertisers is not free, but in 
another sense it is free. Under the law it is free to 
print what is pleasing to its advertisers. We our- 
selves are strongly for freedom of the press in the 
latter sense and strongly against any effort to abridge 
our freedom to be narrow or wrong. 

If only 23 percent of our daily papers support a 
winning candidate for President it may show that the 
press is not as mighty as we have supposed. It may 
stir up people holding the views of the winning side to 
start other newspapers. That would be a legitimate 
way to deal with the situation. 

One needs to remember, however, that many of 
the really great newspapers of the country, while 
against the re-election of President Roosevelt, pub- 
lished the news of both sides. The New York Times 
and The New York Tribune are examples and the 
Tribune ran the column of Dorothy Thompson through- 
out the campaign. 

It is a pity to have newspapers lose prestige, power 
and influence. It is a greater pity for some of them 
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not to give the news whether their advertisers like it 
or not. But the freedom to be fearless or cowardly, 
unselfish or mercenary, socialistic, capitalistic or com- 
munistic, must not be abridged. 

* * 


GERMAN COMMENT ON CHAMBERLAIN 


HE comments of the German press upon the 
death of Neville Chamberlain are almost un- 
believably brazen and impudent in their men- 

dacity. Here was a man who sacrificed his reputation 
and almost literally gave his life for appeasement, and 
yet the German papers, instructed by the Nazi chiefs, 
say that he “preached peace and practiced war.” 
Coming from the. people who made an agreement and 
then violated it before the eyes of the world, this 
comment is a nauseating dose for all but the poison- 
doped masses of Germany. 

Mr. Chamberlain was a British Conservative, 
and he was a man of honor and a gentleman. Com- 
pelled to associate with the loud-talking, violent, un- 
principled Hitler, he did his best to save the peace of 
the world. He didn’t know the Nazis. Anthony 
Eden was right. The last chance to stop Hitler was 
while the Czech army still held its native hills. But 
Mr. Chamberlain accepted the pledged word of heads 
of a government, as he had done all his life. He did 
not realize the depths to which the Nazis will go. 

That the time will come again when the pledged 
word of a government can be taken at its face value 
we are sure, and that will be the time when Hitler, 
Goering, Goebbels, and the others of that crowd are 
just a black and bitter memory. 

Mr. Chamberlain was not a great statesman, but 
he was conscientious, faithful to his duty as he saw it, 
and of the old-fashioned sort to whom the word of an 
honorable man is as good as his bond. 

* * 


THANKSGIVING DAY 


HIRTY-TWO states of the Union will observe 
Thanksgiving Day on November 21, the day 
appointed by the President. Sixteen states 

exercise their immemorial privilege to do as they 
please and will observe November 28. Except for 
parents of boarding school boys and girls who live in 
New York while their children go to school in New 
England, or vice versa, the nation will get along com- 
fortably with the situation and many people will have 
two Thanksgiving Days. 

The Universalist Publishing House will follow the 

line of least resistance and close on November 28. 
Theoretically the corporation is a trustee for world- 
wide interests, but actually it is domiciled on Beacon 
Hill, Boston, and it is convenient to do as the rest of 
the community does. So the editor will go to New 
York for dinner on the 21st and the offices will stay 
open on that date. On the 28th the offices will be 
closed and the force will be given a holiday. 

The President’s proclamation is as follows: 


I, Franklin D. Roosevelt, President of the United 
States of America, do hereby designate Thursday, the 
21st day of November, 1940, to be observed nationally 
as a day of Thanksgiving. 

In a year which has seen calamity and sorrow fall 
upon many peoples elsewhere in the world may we give 
thanks for our preservation. 


—<-_ 


NOVEMBER 16, 1940 


On the same day, in the same hour, let us pray: 

“Almighty God, who hast given us this good land for 
our heritage: we humbly beseech Thee that we may 
always prove ourselves a people mindful of Thy favor 
and glad to do Thy will. Bless our land with honorable 
industry, sound learning, and pure manners. 

“Save us from violence, discord, and confusion; 
from pride and arrogancy, and from evilevery way. De- 
fend our liberties, and fashion into one united people the 
multitudes brought hither out of many kindreds and 
tongues. 

“Endue with the spirit of wisdom those to whom in 
Thy name we entrust the authority of government, that 
there may be justice and peace at home, and that 
through obedience to Thy law we may show forth 
Thy praise among the nations of the earth. In the time 
of prosperity fill our hearts with thankfulness, and in 
the day of trouble suffer not our trust in Thee to fail. 


Amen.” 
x Ox 


“FROM ROBIN TO JUNCO”’ 


BIRD BOOK gains significance and interest 
when Professor Allen of Cornell furnishes the 
color photographs. In Miss Curtis’ book* there 

are twelve birds beautifully photographed in color, 
besides many drawn in black and white by Lemuel 
Palmer and Jerome Donovan. 

The book is a story where Ann, a small girl who 
knows nothing much about birds, goes out into the 
woods and fields with Uncle Jim, a competent natural- 
ist and an ideal teacher, and where she also begins to 
note what is in the shrubbery near the house. The 
habits of birds as well as the descriptions of the differ- 
ent species are told with skill and charm. Moreover, 
the author makes young people realize the relations of 
things. The bluebird, hiding the acorns of oaks, 
plants them, and so the oak is helped to reproduce his 
kind. The woodpeckers, the brown creeper, the nut- 
hatch, the chickadee, working industriously on the 
trunk and branches of trees, destroy countless eggs 
and larvae of insect pests. The beautiful rose-breasted 
grosbeak eats so many potato bugs that he has been 
known to savea crop. ‘‘The red-tailed hawk eats about 
five times as many rats and mice as grasshoppers. 
The sparrow hawk eats about three times as many 
grasshoppers as rats and mice.” A hundred birds ap- 
pear in these pages, and the book has the best index 
that we have ever seen in a book of this ae with a 
chapter on how to use an index. 

Thrushes are difficult birds to learn. 
Ann went at it in this book. 

“« ‘What about the rest of the thrush family, Uncle 
Jim,’ she asked. ‘How many thrushes are there and 
do they have red breasts like the robins and the blue- 
birds?’ 

“Uncle Jim sat down on the end of the porch and 
let his feet hang over as he talked. 

““The other thrush cousins are a little different,’ 
he said. ‘There are quite a good many of them, but 
they are mostly duller in color, with grayish, or olive, 
or russet brown shadings. Some of them keep the 
spotted breasts that they all have when they are 
young, and all of them are a great deal more shy and 
timid than the robin and the bluebird. The wood 


Note how 


*From Robin to Junco. By Mary I. Curtis. Houghton 
Mifflin Company: Boston. Price $1.35. 
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thrush is the only one that will make his nest anywhere 
near the homes of people. Sometimes one may set up 
housekeeping in the shrubs or shade trees near a house, 
but he likes the deep woods a great deal better. The 
other thrushes keep themselves pretty well hidden 
C00, 45 

The talk goes on—about the hermit thrush, his 
cousin the nightingale, a European bird, and the beau- 
tiful song of each, about the veery and others. 

“From Robin to Junco” is a beautiful book, a 
most useful one, and one whose interesting pages may 
attract and hold many who do not know as yet the 
joy of nature study. 

* * 


FATHER IS RIGHT 


E number among our acquaintances a very 
young man who is the son of a building con- 
tractor. Recently this young man was on a 
motor trip with a relative. As the car approached a 
farm where the boy’s father had just built a silo, the 
male relative pretended to be shocked by an imaginary 
“lean” of thesilo. Said he, ‘‘I wonder who in the world 
built that silo with such a terrible lean.”’” The young 
man stiffened, looked intently at the silo, and said, 
“Tf that silo leans, the man that had it built wanted 
it to lean.” 

Think on this, men and brethren: Sunday school 
teachers and ministers are interesting people to the 
little boys they work with. Frequently these same 
Sunday school teachers and ministers are much ad- 
mired by the little boys, but Father is right. 

jie Pel OR 


* * 


* 


IN A NUTSHELL 


Barbara Paine, writing in The Boston Globe, says 
of the rank and file of Japanese people: “Superficially 
they follow (governmental) directions, but no people 
in the world can be more amiably balky than the 
kindly, family-centered people of Japan.” 


Though men have predicted for years that war 
was bound to be less a contest of armies than of entire 
populations, no one could foretell that the brunt of 
the suffering would have to be borne by civilians, as is 
happening today. 


Assassins’ bullets often follow campaigns of 
vilification. It is a dreadful responsibility one takes 
when he either listens or talks in malice and anger, 
reckless as to truth and falsehood. 


Three experienced American Red Cross men left 
San Francisco recently by clipper plane to organize 
relief for China. These men and supplies will go in 
by the Burma Road. 


We can fight fire with fire on a prairie if we 
know how to do it, but never yet has it been tried in 
the moral realm when the flames did not blow back 
in our faces. 


Evacuation of children ‘from Britain is not 
abandoned. It has been suspended until spring. If 
conditions warrant it will be resumed. 


ee 


“THE CHRISTIAN LEADER 


Religious Implications of the Democratic Process — I* 


Robert Cummins 


Introduction 


UR subject is a live one—perhaps a bit too lively 
for those disposed to believe that theology and 
politics should not be spoken of in the same 

breath. There have been earlier generations in which 
theology devoted itself almost wholly to the giving 
of elaborate answers to unreal and irrelevant ques- 
tions. Even now it shows unconcern for the very 
movements of thought and life which are challenging 
its own major assumptions. To be preserved, religion 
must relate itself to the thoughts which rule the minds 
of today, to those forces which, for good or evil, are 
hammering out the shape of things to come. As 
Canon F. R. Barry puts it in his ‘“‘What Has Christian- 
ity to Say?” (p. 11): It must have a gospel “for this 
age of iron, or perish.”” Our weakness at the moment, 
so it seems to me, is that there is so little disposition to 
relate our religious convictions to the moral, political 
and economic issues weighing so heavily upon us. 

The welter of events now confronting Christian- 
ity, and within which it must vindicate its claims, is 
repudiating fundamental Christian principles. In his 
“Testimony of the Soul” Rufus Jones asks two perti- 
nent questions. (1) “Have we perhaps left forever be- 
hind the comfortable world in which the free individual 
can be captain of his own soul, can think his own 
thoughts, plan his own career, and shape his own 
destiny asa person?” (2) “Orisaman.... tobea 
mechanized unit in a totalitarian state, to be regi- 
mented from outside, ruled as the wheel rules the 
spoke, and used as a means, as a passive instrument, 
for the ends of a completely secularized state?” 

The issue is not merely the choice between na- 
tional states whose citizens have a right to choose 
their own rulers and control their own policies, and 
national states where this right is denied. It is rather 
between a whole pattern of experience that allows for 
the free exercise of the initiatives characteristic of 
human experience, and one which subordinates all men 
and all their activities to the absolutist controls of 
some exterior authoritarianism. Thus does the demo- 
cratic process become something more than an ab- 
stract theory. A deep choice between two ways of 
life utterly foreign to each other is involved, and the 
way of democracy appears to reflect both spiritual 
law and Christian ethics—the continuing enlighten- 
ment of men. 

In any event, the clock is turned back and history 
seems to be repeating itself, at least in so far as that 
once again Christians are a minority in a world in 
which their axioms are discredited, and in which their 
whole attitude to life seems as treasonable as it is 
incredible. Conduct in the long run rests on creed; 
and so does politics upon theology. Henceforth they 
must mix! Faced with the necessity of making an 
adequate reply to Neo-Platonism, classical Christian 
theology was once contented with devoting itself to the 
metaphysical and the speculative, but today it be- 
comes a principle of life far more than a system of doc- 


*The Russell Lecture given at Goddard Chapel, Tufts Col- 
lege, on Sunday, October 20, 1940. 


trine. Its role must be played upon a stage the wings 
and backdrop of which have changed from Neo- 
Platonism to pertinent economic, moral and political 
issues. If Christianity is true at all, then it is the 
truth about life—all of life. 


The Christian Religion 


We must discriminate when using the term “re- 
ligious implications,’ for interpretations of what is 
religious differ. Russell Henry Stafford, in his book 
entitled “‘A Religion for Democracy”’ (p. 75), says: 


There have been notable systems of theology which 
cheated the individual of any status guaranteeing his 
privileges as one of the creators of today’s and tomor- 
row’s society. For instance, alike in the Vedanta and in 
Neo-Platonism a consuming concern for the All results 
in regarding particular beings as no more than tempo- 
rary emanations from . .. . one Transcending Reality, 
destined to be absorbed in their Source, and incapable 
of felicity save on those terms. But if virtue and felicity 
consist rather in renouncing than in achieving the values 
of private personality, it follows that to act on one’s own 
is no more than to deal as a shadow with shadows. 

Again, Buddhism dissolves the individual into a 
mere bundle of attributes tied together by the persist- 
ence of delusive and maleficient organic desire. Individ- 
ual entity is denied . . . . the individual will be paradoxi- _ 
cally entitled to consider himself advanced in proportion 
as his individuality recedes toward nonentity..... 
If either God or the Infinite Void is all, man is nothing. 
We see this illustrated also under . . . . Mohammed. 

(And Shintoism), the national and nationalistic 
faith of Japan . . . . is the submergence of all individ- 
uals under the flood of the folklore. 


There are, then, religions which differ widely from 
Christianity. And even in our interpretation of 
Christianity itself we must take care to discriminate. 
Hugh Stevenson Tigner, in his ‘‘Our Prodigal Son Cul- 
ture” (p. 149ff), says: 


There are . . . . reasons why a great many people 

. believe that Christianity is inherently authorita- 
rian. . . . One immediately thinks of Judaism in its 
legalistic period, of medieval Christianity, of Geneva in 
the heyday of John Calvin, of seventeenth century New 
England where the parsons were the “‘persons”’ who ruled 
their parishes and ministered only to God. 

. There is the attitude cultivated and re- 
quired by religion—the attitude of reverence, suppliance 
and obedience. . . . This attitude yields easily to au- 
thoritarian rule. . . . It is never easy for men to dis- 
tinguish between what God has ordained and what man 
has established, between the structure of eternal reality 
and the structure of a temporal culture. . . . Render- 
ing unto God and unto Caesar become identical when 
Caesar is able to make himself appear the regent of God. 


Creeds and doctrines are not, of course, the root 
of the matter; nor are the people who believe the 
creeds. Christianity must be interpreted primarily 
by Christians who live their belief in God and man as 
Jesus did. 

Christianity cannot be written into a foaanis 
but certainly its doctrine includes the nature of both 
manand God. The prophets of pre-Christian Judaism 
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cherished a God-concept limited by racialism, while 
Christianity at once embodied a more universalistic 
concept. When the author of 1 John defines God as 
“love,” he is describing an environing Spiritual Whole 
encompassing man—to which man is subject, upon 
which he depends, and within which he must live. 
“Love’’ is, therefore, the motivating and guiding ethic 
of the universe. It is not one of the “‘electives’’ in the 
school of life, but a requirement. 

“Love, ” says Paul (1 Cor. 13), “‘suffers long, ie 
is kind, . envies not, . vaunteth not itself, 
: F is not puffed up, behaveth not unseemly, seek- 
eth not her own, is not easily provoked, thinketh no 
evil, rejoiceth in the truth.” This kind of love, he as- 
sures us, “never faileth.”” Christians, in later years, 
have grown accustomed to associating love with an 
inner experience, with emotion, but to the early 
Christians it surpassed the feelings and extended to 
the basic framework of reality. It was the former, to 
be sure, but it was also the latter, reaching beyond the 
inner feeling only to an outer practice of human mu- 
tuality and relatedness. To be truly Christian one 
must be keenly aware of the world’s evils, be burdened 
by the scheme of it all and penitent, never sharing in 
or sanctioning efforts to dominate others by pretense, 
power, privilege or ruthlessness, but ‘‘thirsting’’ for 
goodness and purity of heart. And all this is not 
merely an ideal, but a law of necessity. 

At this particular juncture in history it would 
seem that principles are more important than plans. 
I doubt if it falls within the province of any man, or 
any group of men, to make a detailed interpretation of 
God’s will. It is conceivable, however, that out of our 
best instincts, our finest intellects and our noblest 
experience we might discover the principles. Whether 
God wills in detail, He assuredly wills in general. 

It may be fair to say that in the case of any par- 
ticular action, God is not so much resident within the 
action as He is judge above it. It is possible, by ex- 
perimentation, to learn that certain things are more 
in accordance with the will of God than are certain 
other things; but it would be hazardously close to 
blasphemy to dictate precisely in His name. If his- 
tory teaches anything, it teaches that men will do well 
to utilize the democratic process. Because men do not 
know in any great detail the exact will of God, and be- 
cause they cannot know it that way, then, by reason 
of that fact, the use of the democratic process becomes 
both right and imperative. 

Our use of the term “religious implications” must, 
therefore, be modified. What we are after are the 
“Christian” implications. Jesus, in his reference to 
“the Kingdom of Heaven,’ had in mind the reign of 
God. What he advocated was not so much a social 
program or a political pattern as a faith in the reality 
of God, a God whose character and will should be em- 
bodied within programs and patterns. Christianity’s 
answer to its contemporary rival ideologies is essen- 
tially, therefore, faith in a true God. 


Two Ways 


We are living in ‘‘an apocalypse of violence.’ 
This statement appears in Lewis Mumford’s book 
“Faith for Living.’ As the tide of violence rushes on 
from one vortex to another, two contradictory ways 
of life begin to take definite form, and the gulf be- 
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tween, as Hamilton Fish Armstrong says in his ‘“‘We’or 
They?” “is wide and deep.”’ 


Here (that is, in a democracy), not absolute free- 
dom certainly but great and precious freedom—freedom 
to think, to believe, to disbelieve, to speak, to will, to 
choose. There (that is, in a dictatorship), not some free- 
dom, but none—nothing but obeisance, body, mind and 
soul, before the iron will and upstretched arm of a rest- 
less, infallible master. . . . The lines are drawn in terms 
both general and specific. On the one side are nations 
which assume that human beings have individual minds, 
wills and aspirations, and that this is the fact which dif- 
ferentiates them from other animals; that they have 
capacities for self-improvement, even if very slowly; 
and that they should be allowed to use their minds, exer- 
cise their wills, and manage their own affairs as a means 
of learning how to do all these things better. . . . On 
the other side are nations which have never fully ac- 
cepted the democratic conception of human progress, or 
which have discarded it because that sort of progress is 
aggravatingly slow and undramatic. The people in 
these states are living according to the rules of definitive 
systems revealed to infallible men, . . . . imposed and 
forced by decrees and bullets, and considered perma- 
nently immune to criticism, secondly—and more simply 
—hbecause they will not tolerate it. (pp. 3 and 4.) 


Democracy 

The group governing itself by its own mind, by 
its own group opinion, freely formed through com- 
munication and discussion among its members—this, 
at bottom, is democracy. It is the habit of an open 
and inquiring mind, susceptible of control only by per- 
suasion, and of persuasion only by reason and justice. 

It is frequently taken for granted that democracy 
began with England’s Magna Charta, but in the Eng- 
land of the 1600’s were certain social philosophers of 
whom John Locke was one. The democratic theory, 
as we know it today, came to England from France and 
by way of America. It originated with the French 
Encyclopedists who elaborated Locke’s theory, Locke 
having exerted more influence upon France than upon 
his native England. Rousseau and Chateaubriand 
followed, but they dwelt merely on the idea that men 
would act on the intellectual principle alone, that edu- 
cation only was needed. And this, in fact, was the 
atmosphere in which American democracy was born, 
for Thomas Jefferson was a disciple of Locke. How- 
ever, by taking from the Declaration sufficient material 
to create the Constitution, Washington and Hamilton 
brought into being representative democracy. It was 
not, of course, the town-meeting democracy of ancient 
Athens, or of ancient Boston, but it was a more ad- 
vanced form of democracy, one devised to meet the 
needs of an ever-increasing population—selectmen or 
representatives chosen to govern during an interim and _ 
replaced periodically by the people’s popular vote. 

Democracy, then, is merely a device of individuals 
co-operating to secure for themselves and their coun- 
trymen the strongest possible guarantees of per sonal 
freedom consonant with the fundamental requirements 
of public order and decency. It is a government by 
the people, by means of which representatives govern 
for a limited time, but in which the people themselves 
retain the supreme power. 

But, potentially at least, democracy is a universal 
phenomenon. Its process cannot be encompassed by 
such terms as “a political device,” ‘representative 
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government,” “economic equality,” “majority rule.” 
Democracy in government is but the application polit- 
ically of a method applicable to wider areas of life. 
Essentially, democracy calls for the free exchange of 
cultural goods, the free and open contact of different 
with different. It is the interplay of mind against 
mind, the mutual sharing of knowledge and experience. 

Democracy assumes that man, given life, is there- 
by given it with a purpose, the purpose being that he 
should grow toward a more mature being, in knowl- 
edge, skill, character. But bind the foot of a Chinese 
girl-baby and the foot becomes stunted. Bind the 
head of an African infant and the head becomes dis- 
torted. It cannot be said that growth follows inevi- 
tably upon a state of freedom, yet freedom is neverthe- 
less a condition which makes growth possible. It isa 
necessary condition for physical development; so also 
for mental, moral and spiritual growth. 

The freedom to think, to form conclusions, and to 
express them publicly, is indispensable; but it is a 
means, not an end—a means to the end that human 
beings may live in a society, may overcome the handi- 
caps of natural conditions, may, in a word, survive, 
and, in another word, progress. Democracy’s desire is 
that man shall be emancipated. Yet human relation- 
ships are, of course, complex, and amid all the com- 
plexity democracy endeavors to express a_ basic 
recognition of the natural interdependence of society 
and the individual. 

The individual is molded by society in the first in- 
stance, and is continually influenced by social pressures. 
But at the same time he is in turn molding and influencing 
society. Individualism unmindful of social responsibility 
isanarchy. . . . On the other hand, social responsibility 
overriding all rights of the individual is collectivism. 

(Stafford, p. 74.) 


Dictatorship 

With the rise, 400 years ago, of Machiavelli—and 
followed, in course, by Richelieu, Henry VIII, and 
Bismarck—there came into being the criminal mis- 
construction of patriotism as a fighting spirit forever 
seeking the state’s aggrandizement. The rationaliza- 
tion of this innovation came by way of von Hegel’s 
doctrine of the state as a moral absolute; but the state 
as an absolute is, of course, immoral, and the recurring 
orgies of mass murder serve only to prove the fact. 
Statism subj ects the individual to collectivity, as over 
against democracy’s protection of the individual 
against mass pressure. 

Righteousness and morality are relative. That 
there is much discontent, friction, and even injustice 
within a democracy no one will deny. And there can 
be little doubt that, as Anne Morrow Lindbergh points 
out in her new little literary gem, ““The Wave of the 
Future,” certain of the objectives sought by the to- 
talitarians are altogether deserving of commendation. 
But we must examine the method. Turning to the 
evidence, we find ‘“‘art”’ having to withdraw in favor of 
‘‘propaganda;”’ Mendelssohn’s music is no longer 
music; Heine’s poetry is not poetry; and, not because 
it lacks either in beauty or satisfaction but because of 
some wholly extraneous fact, a novel by Thomas Mann 
is henceforth unworthy. Spoon-fed and censored 
newspapers are, as Dr. Goebbels himself says, merely 
“sharp instruments of policy” only waiting to be 
played on “like a piano.” 


THE CHRISTIAN LEADER 


Mussolini makes no attempt to disguise his de- 
termination to distort the facts, for his precise words 
are that he proposes ‘‘to play on every string, from 
violence to religion, from art to politics.”” Education 
does not proceed towards exact truth by historical re- 
search, healthy skepticism, experimentation and free 
speculation, but, as Hitler says, aims to produce ‘‘the 
political soldier.’ Classrooms and laboratories are 
closed to Albert Einstein, James Franck, Gustav 
Hertz, Otto Meyerhof and Fritz Haber. “Important 
is not who is right,” says Goebbels, “but who wins.”’ 
In a speech given at the University of Munich, April 16, 


1935, Ernst Wiechert said German youth are given 


this objective: ““To will with cold blood the anarchy 
of the moral world.’’ Moral force ‘‘belongs to bygone 
times.” “The thing that matters is (not that he acts 
nobly or basely, but) that he acts.”’ In his ‘‘Mein 
Kampf” Hitler declares: ‘So-called humanitarianism, 
that product of a mixture of stupidity, cowardice and 
superciliousness, will melt away. . . .”’ (p.148). “First 
fight,and then, perhaps, pacifism” (p.315). The German 
Ministry of Justice has this to say concerning regard for 
the law: “‘A handful of force is better than a sackful of 
justice.”” Fellow Christians who, by the sheer acci- 
dent of birth, were born with Jewish blood in their 
veins are excluded from Christian churches. ‘““The 
Nordic lives in God,” says Professor Arno Schmieder. 
“He feels himself to be God. In his feeling and his 
will he is God himself.” Dr. Alfred Rosenberg de- 
clares that the race to which Jesus belonged is a 
“bacillus which poisons our blood and our souls.” 
Religion, said Lunacharsky, is comparable to “a 
syphilitic disease.’ ‘‘We do not know or recognize 
truth for truth’s sake... .” 

Under dictatorship we have, then, a “resurrection 
of despotism;’’ but we also have something far more 
sinister—a ‘‘deliberate appeal to the raw primitive,” a 
“positive glorification of barbarism.’”’ Its character- 
traits are: (1) The glorification of war; (2) a contempt 
for the physically weak; (3) a contempt also for science 
and objectivity; (4) a hatred of democracy; (5) a 
hatred of civilization also; and (6) a delight in physical 
cruelty. 

Civil liberties in Europe are threatened from 
opposite directions, from Communism on the one hand 
and from Fascism on the other. In some respects the 
two differ, but not in their suppression of freedom and 
in their resort to force. Freedom is a closed book in 
Russia. The boundaries of thought and action in 
Germany and in all her conquered domains are circum- 
scribed by the prejudices and phobias of the Reichs- 
fuehrer. Japan wanted Manchukuo and took it; 
now she wants certain areas to the south and is taking 
them. Mussolini’s Blackshirts, blessed by the Roman 
Pontiff, marched into Ethiopia while their commander- 
in-chief stayed at home and laughed up his sleeve. 
And what took place in Spain is so recent that it re- 
quires no rehearsing here. 

Given a dictated press, a chained school system 
and a submissive church, a syndicated opinion is not 
difficult of achievement. Dictatorship has taken 
upon itself a definite technique: static formulas, re- 
fusal to tolerate experimentation or variation, exclu- 
sion of nonconformists, indoctrination, judgment, 
indictment and punishment. 

(To be continued) 
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A Forward Together Series 


Peru, Ohio 


Stanley C. Stall 


UT in the Buckeye State of Ohio a new church is 

being organized in a very, very old building. 

The church is yet very young and its success 

by no means assured, but there is real promise that 

it can be made to prosper and take its place. The 

minister of the Peru Universalist Community Church 

is the Rev. Stanley C. Stall who, in addition to working 

at Peru, is minister at the Norwalk and Attica churches. 

Every Sunday worship services are held at all three of 
these churches. 

On Sunday, July 14 last, more than two hundred 
people journeyed from far and near to Peru to have 
part in celebrating the centennial of the building of the 
church at that place. They came from the immediate 
community, from Attica and Norwalk where services 
for the day were omitted, and from distant points 
where descendants of pioneer families in Peru now live. 

The Peru church was erected in the year 1840. 
It stands today on a sizable hill overlooking the vil- 
lage, surrounded by a lovely grove of trees which were 
planted many years ago. The building itself is of 
sturdy frame construction with huge hand-hewn tim- 
bers and girders. Considering the few repairs made in 
recent years it has stood the test of time remarkably 
well, although it does need work done to it now. The 
Peru church has stood for many years as one of the 
oldest of our Ohio churches and a monument to the 
early pioneers in northern Ohio who, coming from 
Vermont, Connecticut and New Hampshire, brought 
with them some definite ideas of what a church ought 
to be and do. The colonial architecture is beautiful 
both outside and inside. Someone remarked during 
the day that “here we have an almost literal reproduc- 
tion of early New England church architecture.”’ 

The interior of the building had been made 
beautiful with flowers and decorations, and delightful 
weather conditions contributed toward a notable day 
for all who came. 

The preacher of the occasional sermon at the 
morning service was the Rev. William Couden of 
Providence, R. I., who came from Concord, Mich., 
for the occasion. Mr. Couden spent many years in 
Norwalk and was deeply interested in Peru. He took 
for his subject on this occasion “‘On the Passage of 
Time,” and in well-chosen words gave actual ex- 
pression to things which were calling for expression in 
the minds of all those who were privileged to listen to 
him on that meaningful occasion. He touched the 
depths of our souls and was truly a benediction for 
all of us. 

The people had come with baskets and boxes, all 
filled with things to eat. After preliminary labors 
with tables, etc., this assortment of food was spread 
before the throng of people, and soon became only a 
memory of happiness. 

Photographers were present and took official pic- 
tures of the entire group in the front of the old church 
building. Also some interior views which were in- 
teresting. Many persons left orders for prints of these 
pictures portraying a very happy occasion. 


After the dinner was cared for the friends again 
gathered in the old church for a period of informal 
talks, reminiscences, etc. There was a rather wonder- 
ful ‘‘museum” in which had been placed old pictures, 
records, relics, etc., of early church days. Dale Kel- 
logg was chairman of the centennial committee and, 
himself a direct descendant of one of the founders of 
the church, he was most influential in directing the 
accumulation of this museum. Many friends spoke of 
things that had happened in other years, and several 
letters from absent people were read. Particularly 
interesting was a letter from Dr. and Mrs. Harry L. 
Canfield, who could not attend because of illness on 
the part of Dr. Canfield. 

At the afternoon service the Rev. Stanley C. Stall 
spoke on the topic ‘‘What These Pews Say.” 

Mr. Couden and Mr. Stall performed the christen- 
ing service for four small children, all of them descend- 
ants of early Peru Universalists. It was a rather im- 
pressive moment for all of us. 

It has been many years since there were regular 
services held in Peru. During recent years there have 
been “homecoming meetings’ once each year, but 
nothing of a regular nature. The building has been 
fairly well preserved throughout the years. 

At one time five different churches were active in 
this town. For more than five years none has at- 
tempted services of any kind. In addition to the 
village there is a rich farming country around from 
which people might come to church. 

At the centennial celebration several persons ex- 
pressed themselves as willing to support a new move- 
ment attempting to organize a new church in the old 
building. Especially there seemed a wish for Sunday 
school instruction for youth. Following the centennial 
a number of conferences were held with local people, 
State Convention officials, and others. 

Officials of the Convention co-operated wonder- 
fully and made possible the purchase of a piano and 
large heating stove for the church. Local men la- 
bored hard and long in making physical repairs to the 
building. Coal was placed in the coalbin, the building 
was put in fine order and announcement was made of 
the opening of the Peru Universalist Community 
Church on Sunday afternoon, Sept. 22. Mr. Stall, in 
announcing the new church to people in Peru and com- 
munity, said: ‘“‘We want the people of Peru community 
to feel that the Peru Universalist Community Church 
is their church. It will be our ambition to develop a 
church family where all who wish may come and wor- 
ship, regardless of any former affiliation or of none; 
where your principal obligation will consist of at- 
tendance at services; where lack of money will be no 
hindrance. . . . Other than free-will offerings, there 
will be no financial obligation.’”’ He announced that 
every Sunday there would be Sunday school at two 
o’clock and church services at 2.45. 

On the opening Sunday a goodly number of local 
people gathered for the first services. Sunday school 
was conducted and two teachers secured and three 
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classes arranged for. Quite a sizable group of young 
folks were present and there is promise of others. 

At the appointed hour a full worship service was 
conducted by the minister, Mr. Stall, who took for his 

‘topic “Wells to Be Digged Again.” 

There is a real need for this church and a very 
promising outlook ahead of it. There are many un- 
churched families in the community and many children 
who have been receiving no religious instruction at 
all. Not all are yet able to grasp the meaning of our 
“Universalist” name, so we are calling the new church 
the Universalist Community Church. 

Already local people are beginning to sense their 
own responsibility for the continuing of the church, 
and are talking about further interior repairs and re- 


decorations. 


Fourteen Years in 
Noble E. 


OMETIME ago I promised you an article for 
The Herald, and it has occurred to me that some 
of the things that have happened in our church 

here may be of interest to Herald readers, perhaps more 
so than a sermon or travel article. 

Churches today have their difficulties and we 
have our troubles, of the usual and unusual kind. 
This article, however, is not to be a story of church 
woes, but a happy recitation of some things which 
have been done in the past year and a half. 

We have a beautiful church here, built of native 
granite. Then there is a three-story parish building 
known as the Yawkey Hall. In addition there is the 
parsonage of nine rooms. The three buildings are 
connected and form under one roof three parts of a rec- 
tangle. This gives us a beautiful court of connecting 
walks and shrubbery between the buildings. The 
church itself is of Gcthic design and the parsonage and 
parish house are of Shakespearean English design. 
The whole plant has proved of interest to architects, 
and passersby comment on the attractiveness, dig- 
nity and churchly atmosphere of the whole group. 
We are quite well equipped with four pianos in the 
buildings and a Cassavant organ of twenty-one stops. 

The depression came and lingered and before 
we knew it we were ten thousand dollars in debt. 
I was not any too happy about this. For a time 
there just wasn’t anything that could be done about 
it. Then the Sunday school, the Ladies’ Aid and the 
Universalist Guild each in turn attacked the debt 
and reduced it. One day one of the trustees said to 
me, “Well, you do not need to worry about the 
debt any more. It has all been paid by two people of 
the church who wish to remain unknown.” This 
deed so stirred the members that they decided to raise 
enough money to redecorate completely the church 
interior, which was done last summer. This was quite 
a large job as so many things besides the actual decora- 
tion were included. When we assembled for services 
in the fall it was like stepping into a new church. Even 
our hymnals had all been rebound and, with our 
Wausau church name on them, they looked as though 
they had been made especially for us. ; 


*By courtesy of The Universalist Herald, Canon, Georgia. 


THE CHRISTIAN LEADER 


Here is a live opportunity for the active churches 
of Ohio Universalism to establish a new church in an 
old building. There is a real need and opportunity for 
it. It will not, and cannot, bound into great activity 
and prominence at the outset, but with sufficient 
encouragement and much patience on the part of 
9 of us it has in it most promising seed of new 
ife. 

This is not a “reopening”’ or “reorganizing.’’ Most 
of the persons who made up the former active Peru 
church are either dead or have removed. Some are 
left, but not sufficient to form an organization or carry 
on. They will help, but we have possibility of many 
new families who have come to the neighborhood where 
there is no other active church. And so we are at- 
tempting a new church in an old building. 


Wausau, Wisconsin” 
McLaughlin 


In church work, somehow or other when you get 
one important thing done you get into the swing and 
spirit of accomplishing things and begin to prepare for 
the rest. So our people said we must prepare to re- 
decorate our social hall this summer. During the 
winter months, social gatherings were held at the 
beautiful homes of some of the members and the sums 
realized were set aside for this specific purpose. When 
the summer arrived our different church organizations 
and individuals had also contributed to the fund, with- 
out solicitation, and we were ready to go forward 
without going into debt. An entire floor was redeco- 
rated, new drapes placed at the windows, and the 
furniturere covered in attractive tapestry and mohair. 
The parsonage also received consideration, with a 
number of rooms decorated. It had been discovered 
that our organ had been damaged by the moisture 
that had collected on a brick wall placed too close to 
the organ. One of our members said that as his 
granddaughter was to be married in June and he 
wanted the organ in first-class shape, he would take 
care of it. So the organ builders were here for three 
weeks in June and completely overhauled the organ 
and tuned it. In addition the carpenters put a pro- 
tective covering of masonite on the walls to prevent 
any future damage by moisture. With these things 
done, our folks are now eagerly planning to decorate 
the other floors and buy new rugs next summer. 

Six new members were received into church at 
Christmastime, fifteen at Easter and two this fall. 
Four have already promised to join this Christmas. 
It has always been a hobby of mine that during 
fairly good times sums, large or small, should be set 
aside to take care of church needs when there are finan- 
cial difficulties. A Growing Endowment Fund was 
started by me in a former pastorate and last year the 
trustees here agreed to start one. 

Last year’s Easter offering, amounting to $144, 
was set aside to start this fund and this year’s offering 
also added. A number of years ago a small legacy was 
left us, but it has been unavailable to us because it 
was tied up in a business reorganization. Now, as this 
business is being liquidated, it is coming to us in small 
amounts. Our Growing Fund now amounts to about 
a thousand dollars. It isn’t always the size of the fund, 
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but the fact that it is there. It is like an infant now 
crying for help and experience has taught that help 
frequently comes from unexpected sources. I am con- 
fident that this infant will grow to become quite an 
important member of our church some day. 

We had a very impressive service the opening 
Sunday in September. Norman Sparbel, a young man 
who has been very helpful in our choir, took part in 
the service and sang very acceptably. He left the 
next day for Canton, N. Y., where he will study for 
the Universalist ministry. Our church people are 
very naturally thrilled over this and wished him God- 
speed with great sincerity of heart. Mr. Sparbel 
has desired to study for the ministry since boyhood 
but, due to the uncertainty of the economic situation, 
had been unable to lay enough aside to make a start. 
A group of our fine-spirited men and women, learning 
of this, increased their church subscriptions and have 
made available to him each semester an amount to 
help him substantially to complete his course in St. 
Lawrence University. Mr. Sparbel is the second 
young man from our church to study for the ministry 
in recent years. The Rev. Myles Rodehaver of Ports- 
mouth, N. H., is one of our Sunday school boys, having 
graduated from St. Lawrence in 1935. 

We are going to celebrate the twenty-fifth anni- 
versary of the building and dedication of our church 
on November 8. It will also be the seventieth anni- 
versary of the organization of the church society in 
Wausau. Weshould be glad to have any Universalist 
Herald reader drop in on us. 

My wife and I are in our fourteenth year—the 
longest in the history of the church. 


* * * 


THANKSGIVING 
Vivian T. Pomeroy 


ARY ELLEN was six years old, and she hated 
cereal, every kind of cereal. Every morning 
there was a fight with Nannie about this. 

Nannie was a very nice, stout, comfortable person who 
took care of Mary Ellen. There is something very 
agreeable about being taken care of by the stout and 
comfortable; they make one feel safe. But they are 
not always as easy as they look, and Nannie was quite 
hard about the cereal. 

Nannie always found out when Mary Ellen 
popped her cereal behind the logs in the fireplace, or 
dropped it in the luster pitcher on the shelf; and then 
she was quite cross. 

One morning the cereal seemed worse than ever. 
“T won’t eat it!” cried Mary Ellen, and she threw her 
spoon across the room. 

Nannie went and got another spoon. 
being a very bad girl,” she said. “Come now! 
will eat your cereal, or my name is not Nannie.” 

“Your name is mud,” shouted Mary Ellen, which, 
of course, was very rude; and Nannie said ,““A naughty, 
rude, vulgar little girl.”’ Mary Ellen yelled, “I don’t 
care! I don’t care!” and she burst into tears. 

“No, come, come!”’ said Nannie. ‘This is such 
good cereal. Eat it up, and think of all the little 
children who are hungry.” 

“I wish they were here then,’”’ sobbed Mary Ellen, 
“they could have my cereal.” 


“You're 
You 
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Just then Mary Ellen’s mother came in. “Why!” 
she said. ‘‘What’s all this noise?” | 

“T can’t eat my cereal,’’ cried Mary Ellen, ‘‘and 
Nannie is cruel; she says, eat it and think of the chil- 
dren who are hungry.” 

Mary Ellen stopped crying. She had an idea. 
“Mother,” she asked, ‘‘when we eat turkey, must we 
think of the children who don’t have any, and be 
glad?” 

Mother smiled: ““Why, no. Nannie doesn’t mean 
that. She means: Eat up your cereal, because it will 
make you big and strong so that you will be able to 
make the world such a lovely place that nobody shall 
be hungry and poor. That’s what we mean when we 
say: Eat your food and remember the hungry.” 

Mary Ellen looked at Nannie. ‘Was that what 
you meant, Nannie?” she asked. 

Nannie smiled her warm, forgiving, comfortable 
smile. ‘Sure!’ she said. ‘‘That’s what I meant; but 
your mamma always makes it sound better.” 

“Oh!” said Mary Ellen. ‘“‘But I must have the 
cereal hotted up again.” 

“Sure!” said Nannie. And when the cereal came 
back, Mary Ellen ate it all. She had to gulp a little; 
but being brave often makes one gulp. 

Mother stayed until it was all gone. When it 
was quite finished, Mary Ellen said: ‘‘Now I under- 
stand about Thanksgiving, don’t I, Mother?” 

“You certainly do,’’ said Mother. 

“Shall I weigh myself now and see if I’m stronger 
—strong enough to do something for the hungry chil- 
dren?” asked Mary Ellen. 

“Well,”’ said Mother, “it takes quite a lot of time 
to do hard things; but just as you like.”’ 

“T’m three ounces heavier, Nannie,’ cried Mary 
Ellen. 

“Every little helps,” said Nannie. “In no time 
at all you'll be making a regular Thanksgiving 
world.”’ 


2 
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THE GREATEST CHEESE IN AMERICA 


Considerable interest has been aroused in the finding by 
the W. P. A. Historical Records Survey of a portrait of Elder 
John Leland of Cheshire, Mass., in a private collection in St. 
Albans, Vt., for it was Elder Leland who made the unique pre- 
sentation of a mammoth cheese to President Jefferson in 1801, as 
a mark of loyalty and esteem by residents of Cheshire. 

Solemn ceremony attended the making of this cheese, which 
was four feet in diameter and eighteen inches high, and adver- 
tised as the “‘greatest cheese in America.’”’ The Rev. John Le- 
land announced plans for the making of the cheese from the 
pulpit of his church in Cheshire on July 20, 1801, and asked 
“every Jeffersonian cow’’ to send in her contribution. Expert 
dairymen prepared the mammoth cheese, Mr. Leland then 
dedicated it to President Jefferson, all joined in singing a hymn 
and received the benediction, then departed proudly to their 
homes. 

After the cheese had been cured and dried it was put into a 
wagon drawn by six oxen and taken to Washington, for a New 
Year’s gift for the President. It carried the placard “‘The 
Greatest Cheese in America for the Greatest Man in America.” 
Elder Leland made the presentation of the gift. 

With due pomp and ceremony, President Jefferson received 
the cheese and in formal fashion cut it, as members of his Cabinet 
and invited guests joined in the unusual feast. Portions of the 
cheese were carried back to Cheshire, to be treasured by Jeffer- 
sonian supporters, and the President continued to serve cheese 
at the White House for six months afterwards. 
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Annual Sessions of the Maine Universalist Convention 
William Dawes Veazie 


HE annual combined sessions of the Maine Universalist Con- 
vention were held at the Elm Street Universalist Church 
in Auburn September 16, 17 and 18, 1940. 

On Monday morning the Rev. S. E. Gerard Priestley, minis- 
ter of the Church of the Divine Paternity, New York City, spoke, 
and again following the noon luncheon and at the conclusion of 
the afternoon session. Mr. Priestley had announced three topics 
but, because of the demand of those present, he continued his 
interpretation of international events in succeeding addresses. 
He said: “The liberal church must raise her voice from every 
pulpit and platform in this free land in condemnation of the 
policies and doctrines of Nazism. The very principles for which 
liberals throughout the world have lived and died are being de- 
stroyed by those who would reduce men and women to mere 
mechanical robots.” 

At the morning session, the Rev. William Dawes Veazie, 
secretary-superintendent, addressed the Convention and, with 
the aid of a large map illustrated by colored lights, discussed the 
extensive building improvements to the seventy-three different 
churches throughout the state and the decorating and painting of 
the interior of many churches and parsonages. The churches were 
divided into four classes with a different color for each classifica- 
tion. There were shown forty-seven active churches, nine 
churches where occasional services are held, twelve where summer 
services are held, several of them with resident pastors during the 
summer, and five dormant churches. The churches at Rumford, 
Canton, Canton Point, Livermore, Bath and Orono were re- 
opened during the past six years. The church at Bath now needs 
a new heating plant and there are prospects of one being in- 
stalled, so that the church, which has been closed, may be again 
reopened. Other reopened churches have resident pastors and 
are serving their communities effectively. 

In the afternoon the Rev. William Wallace Rose, D. D., 
minister of the First Universalist Church of Lynn, Mass., spoke 
on “According to Your Faith.” Business sessions of the Associa- 
tion of Universalist Women and a consideration of matters per- 
taining to the Sunday School Association concluded. the after- 
noon program. Mrs. Edwin B. Cunningham, president for the 
past two years of the Women’s Association, reported on the work. 
Miss Florence Buxton, president of the Sunday School Associa- 
tion, reported for that group. 

On September 16, in the church vestry, the annual Laymen’s 
Convention Banquet was held. At the head table were: © SE: 
Rollins, president of the Augusta club, Chester Webbley of the 
Auburn club, H. H. Dyke, president of the Livermore Falls club, 
A. H. Waite, Jr., speaker of the evening, James E. Philoon of the 
Auburn club, Harold K. Austin of Portland, secretary and treas- 
urer, Clarence Coffin, president of the West Paris club, Walter 
Vose, president of the Waterville club, Paul Thompson, president 
of the Auburn club, and Horace J. Cook of Auburn, president_of 
the Fellowship. 

Mr. Austin distributed copies of the newly-printed booklet 
carrying the schedule of meeting dates of clubs throughout the 
state, a message from the secretary, a brief history of the Fellow- 
ship, which was organized under the direction of Mr. Veazie and 
a committee of laymen six years ago, and on the back cover the 
profession of faith adopted at Washington. The secretary stated 
that booklets would be mailed to all clubs for distribution among 
the entire membership. The roll call showed nearly 150 men 
present. 

Mr. Cook called attention to the fact that a new club has 
been organized at the Gardiner church and one at the Livermore 
Falls church, and that visitations of the lay teams of the Auburn 
club had been made to several clubs. During the business session 
Mr. Cook outlined the districting of the state, and district leaders 
were elected for each for the purpose of promoting good fellow- 
ship between men’s clubs in adjacent localities and the organizing 
of new clubs. There are now nineteen active clubs in the state. 


Mr. Austin reported on the activities of the Fellowship the 
past year which included the observance of Laymen’s Sunday 
and area men’s rallies in Portland (Messiah) and at Auburn. 

The following officers were elected: President, Horace J. 
Cook of Auburn; vice-president, Clarence Coffin of West Paris; 
secretary-treasurer, Harold K. Austin of Portland. 

Mr. Webbley spoke on “The Layman and the Church.” 
He said: “Don’t let church work slack down on account of lack 
of man power; any church neglecting its potential man power is 
passing up a wonderful opportunity.” 

The laymen heard an interesting talk on the Byrd expedition 
into the Antarctic by Armory H. Waite, Jr., radio operator with 
the expedition. A story of adventure, hardship and danger took 
two hours in the telling, and at the close were pictures taken at 
the scene of the expedition. 

The Association of Universalist Women in Maine held their 
annual Fellowship Dinner at Odd Fellows Hall. The speakers 
included Mrs. Joseph S. Moulton of Lewiston, wife of Dr. Moul- 
ton, missionary to India, and Miss Ida E. Metz, promotional sec- 
retary of the National Association of Universalist Women. Miss 
Metz spoke on the value of Christian faith, related her experi- 
ences in the field of welfare and the application of psychology to 
these problems, and her work in mental hospitals, where, she 
said, “many persons were found who were there because they 
had no faith on which to build their lives.’ Mrs. Edwin B. 
Cunningham of Augusta, retiring president of the association, 
presided. Mrs. Frank M. Vickerson of Portland (Church of the 
Messiah), newly-elected president, spoke. Mrs. Weston A. Cate 
was chairman of arrangements for this dinner. Miss Florence 
Buxton of Pittsfield, president of the Sunday School Association, 
brought greetings from that unit. Mrs. Robie F. White of 
Augusta served as toastmaster. Mrs. Harry M. Treat of South 
Portland, and of the Congress Square Church, Portland, member 
of the executive board of the National Association of Universalist 
Women, brought greetings from that organization. Mention 
was made of the three major Universalist women’s projects— 
in Japan, churches in North Carolina, and the Clara Barton 
birthplace at North Oxford, Mass. 

On Tuesday afternoon, September 17, Dr. William Wallace 
Rose of Lynn, Mass., addressed the Convention and said: “We 
are trying to make bricks without straw, we are leaving out of 
our common concerns the religious angle. . . . The independence 
of thought of the liberal church is death to the dictatorship idea.” 
In his address Tuesday morning, Dr. Rose began by saying, “The 
Universalist Church is a problem, a privilege and a necessity.” 
He said further: “In these days there cannot be too many strong 
forward-looking churches. The problem and privilege of the 
Universalist Church is our own, but the necessity is the world’s.” 

On Wednesday morning, opening the session of the day of 
business and conference for the Convention, Dr. Rose, speaking 
in place of Dr. Robert Cummins, General Superintendent, who 
was unable to attend at that time, took for his topic. “Forward 
Together,” and said, “The first year of this program is designed 
to energize the liberal Gospel.” 

Dr. Joseph S. Moulton of Lewiston, missionary to India for 
many years, discussed the ‘‘Need of Foreign Missions.”’ 

At noon on Wednesday, Dr. Rose, substituting for Dr. 
Cummins, addressed a luncheon for ministers at the Young 
Women’s Christian Association in Lewiston, at which Mr. 
Veazie presided. The Rev. Josephine B. Folsom of Pittsfield 
gave the invocation. There was a discussion of the Ministers’ 
Pension Plan as adopted at the General Convention at Washing- 
ton in October, 1939, and also of the Forward Together Program 
as it relates to the State of Maine, and methods of co-operation. 
Mr. Veazie spoke of the Forward Together meetings in May, 1940, 
in fourteen locations in the state, and pointed out that almost 
every church was reached in this way through representations 
from Maine parishes. He called attention to the possibilities of a 
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Pictures Taken at the Maine Convention 


Head table, Women’s Friendship Dinner — Left to right: 
Mrs. Robie F. White, Mrs. Edwin B. Cunningham, Miss Ida 
E. Metz, Miss Florence Buxton, Mrs. Harry M. Treat. 


Dr. William Wallace Rose in the pulpit of the Elm Street 
Church, Auburn, Maine. 


Front row, left to right: Mrs. Evelyn Smith, Mrs. Edwin 
B. Cunningham, Mrs. Frank M. Vickerson, Mrs. Harry M. 
Treat, Mrs. John M. Turner. Back row, left to right: Mrs. 
Weston A. Cate, Rev. William Dawes Veazie, Rev. Weston 
A. Cate, Miss Florence Buxton. 


Head table, Laymen’s Fellowship—Left to Right: O. H. 
Rollins, Chester Webbley, H. H. Dyke, A. H. Waite, Jr., 
Horace J. Cook, Hon. James E. Philoon, Harold K. Austin, 
Clarence Coffin, Walter Vose, Paul Thompson. 


Officers elected—Left to right: Elbert D. Hayford, Rev. 
William Dawes Veazie, Edgar J. Brown, Harry R. Freeman, 
Leonard L. Bishop, Rev. Weston A. Cate. (Frederick G. 
Payne was absent when the picture was taken.) 


Left to right: Mrs. Walter Holmes, Mrs. Guy P. Adams, 
Mrs. Ruth Savage. In background, left to right: Mrs. Howard 
Markley and Rev. Will A. Kelley. Extreme right back- 
ground: Mr. and Mrs. William L. Wish. 
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similar series of meetings in 1941 and asked for the co-operation 
of the ministers in this project. Mr. Veazie stated that a late 
report showed $780 pledged from Maine this year, some of the 
pledges to be continued annually. 

It was decided that each pastor should take up the matter 
of the Ministers’ Pension Plan with his parish, asking for definite 
action at once. It was pointed out that this matter should 
be decided upon, one way or the other, in each parish, before 
January 1, 1941, and notification sent to the secretary of the 
General Convention, before that time, of the decision reached. 
Pastors were urged to call special parish meetings to consider 
this plan and not to wait for annual meetings. 

At the afternoon session, Prof. Robert Douglas Seward of 
Bates College addressed the Convention on ‘‘Co-operative Chris- 
tian Facts for the Church.”’ Professor Sewall declared that ‘‘one 
of the best points of the co-operatives is the education both of 
the managers who direct the program and the people who belong 
tonite. 

Mr. Veazie spoke at the afternoon session of ‘Financial 
Matters of the Maine Convention,” giving figures relative to the 
expense of projecting the work of the Convention program, aid to 
churches, ministerial relief giving, and the proposed method 
whereby the inherited debt of the years prior to 1933 might be 
liquidated this year. Mr. Veazie also spoke of the tentative 
plans for the possible co-operation of the Maine Convention in 
aiding the liberal student work at the University of Maine, in 
which the General Convention is interested, by giving financial 
aid to the Orono church. The pastor of this church, the Rev. 
Raymond J. Baughan, is leading the student work at the Uni- 
versity of Maine. Mr. Veazie requested those who know of 
Universalist students at the University of Maine to notify Mr. 
Baughan. 

On Tuesday, the Sunday School Association elected the 
following officers: Miss Florence Buxton of Pittsfield, president; 
the Rev. Kenneth R. Hutchinson of Dexter, vice-president; the 
Rev. LeRoy Congdon of Gardiner, secretary; Carl C. Verrill of 
South Portland, treasurer; members of the executive board, 
Miss Marion Ulmer of Portland, the Rev. D. Kelly Lyon of 
Guilford, and the Rey. Arnold L. Simonson of Bangor. 

At the Tuesday meeting of the Women’s Universalist Mis- 
sionary Society the following officers were elected: Mrs. H. B. 
Smith of Mechanic Falls, honorary president; Mrs. Frank M. 
Vickerson of Portland, president; Mrs. Arnold L. Simonson of 
Bangor, vice-president; Mrs. Weston A. Cate of Auburn, secretary; 
Mrs. Howard A. Markley of Auburn, treasurer. -Members of the 
board: Mrs. Harry M. Treat of South Portland, Mrs. William 
L. Wish of Portland, and Mrs. Walter Holmes of Bangor. Dis- 
trict superintendents: For Aroostook County, the Rev. Harriet 
B. Robinson of Oakfield; Augusta, Mrs. LeRoy Congdon of 
Gardiner; Bangor, Miss Adelaide Mansur of Bangor; Oxford, 
Miss Catherine Abbott of Mexico; Piscataquis, Mrs. D. Kelly 
Lyon of Guilford; Portland, Mrs. George H. Thorburn of Bidde- 
ford. 

On Tuesday evening the Rev. John Smith Lowe, D. D.., for- 
mer General Superintendent, now pastor of the First Universalist 
Church, Rockland, Maine, delivered the occasional sermon on 
the topic “Light from Jesus.’’ Dr. Lowe called attention to the 
deep needs for spiritual light upon the problems of today. Com- 
munion was conducted by Mr. Cate. Dr. John van Schaick, Jr., 
of Boston, Mass., the Rev. Eleanor B. Forbes of West Paris, the 
Rev. Pliny A. Allen of North Adams, Mass., former pastor of 
churches at Rockland and Norway in Maine, assisted in the 
service. 

Contributing to the ministerial relief fund a total of $106.55, 
and inclusive of the loose offering, were: Oakland, Rumford, 
Brunswick, Canton, Norway, Greene, Portland (All Souls’), 
Livermore, Turner Center, Portland (Messiah), Pittsfield, Hiram, 
Waterville, Auburn, Stockton Springs, Livermore Falls, Bangor, 
Gardiner, South Paris, Portland (Congress Square.) 

At the opening session of the convention on Wednesday, 
September 18, Dr. John van Schaick, Jr., editor of The Christian 
Leader, spoke. He said: ‘‘Terrible as war is, much as I sympathize 
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with the pacifists, I haven’t been able to take that position.” 
Dr. van Schaick pointed out the need for co-operation with The 
Christian Leader as the publication of the Universalist Church, 
and asked the people ‘“‘to accept the responsibility of the paper 
as their own.” 

Dr. Arthur A. Blair, superintendent of churches of New 
Hampshire, brought greetings from that Convention. 

On Tuesday afternoon the annual memorial service for those 
who had passed on during the past year from the ranks of the 
Women’s Association was conducted by Mrs. Frank M. Vickerson. ; 

At the business session of the Sunday School Association on 
this day, the program outlined for the year by the recommenda- 
tions committee included: Advocacy of district meetings of 
church school workers for consideration of religious educational 
problems; that church schools keep in close contact with the 
General Sunday School Association and avail themselves of the 
materials this organization offers; the promotion of adult edu- 
cational programs in connection with the state; participation in 
the Maine Council of Churches’ programs; the use of the Con- 
vention Bulletin for the exchange of ideas and plans; the de- 
velopment of local church school leadership; the continuance of — 
the $10.00 scholarships to Ferry Beach, and that each school ar- 
range to send at least one delegate to Ferry Beach to the Religious 
Education Institute in 1941. 

At the Wednesday morning session of the convention, the 
following officers were unanimously elected: President, Edgar J. 
Brown of Waterville; first vice-president, Frederick G. Payne, 
mayor of Augusta; second vice-president, Elbert D. Hayford 
of Farmingdale; treasurer, Harry R. Freeman of Portland; sec- 
retary-superintendent, the Rev. William Dawes Veazie of Port- 
land; trustee for three years, Leonard L. Bishop of South Port- 
land; trustee to the Universalist Publishing House, the Rey. 
Edwin B. Cunningham of Augusta; representatives to the Maine 
Council of Churches, the Rev. D. Kelly Lyon of Guilford, the 
Rev. Sheldon Christian of Brunswick, the Rev. Josephine B. Fol- 
som of Pittsfield, Mr. Veazie of Portland, and Carroll B. Skillin 
of Portland. Fellowship committee, the Rev. Benjamin B. Her- 
sey of Portland, the Rev. Will A. Kelley of Oakland, the Rev. 
George W. Sias of Turner Center, Harry S. Vose of Waterville, 
the Rey. Sheldon Christian of Brunswick. Mr. Hersey was 
elected to preach the occasional sermon at the 1941 convention, 
the Rev. Raymond J. Baughan of Orono, alternate. 

An invitation to hold the 1941 convention at the First Uni- 
versalist Church at Dexter was tentatively extended by the pas- 
tor of that church, the Rev. Kenneth R. Hutchinson, subject to 
the approval of the parish, and was passed to the executive 
board for consideration. The convention worship service was 
conducted by the Rev. Edwin B. Cunningham. 

The nominating committee included the Rey. Will A. Kelley 
of Oakland, Miss Florence M. French of Portland (All Souls’ 
Church), Mrs. Frederick G. Payne of Augusta, Mrs. Frank M. 
Vickerson of Portland (Messiah), and Israel H. Herrick of Bidde- 
ford. President Brown presided at the sessions. ; 

President Brown in his report stated that during the new 
Convention year plans would be carried out for the reduction and 
possible clearing up of the inherited Convention debt which in- 
cludes loans obligated prior to 1933. 

The report of the treasurer, Dr. Harry E. Townsend of West- 
brook, showed all bills paid: with a balance in the treasury and a 
substantial reduction in the Convention loans during the past 
year amounting to more than $1,280. The report showed that 
the inherited Convention debt had been reduced by $2,078 since 
1935. The printed report and the verbal report given by the 
treasurer showed that approximately forty-seven parishes had 
contributed a total of $674.18 this past year for 1939-1940. 

Dr. Townsend declined re-election to the office of treasurer. 
At the close of the convention Superintendent Veazie was au- 
thorized by the session to convey the greetings of the Con- 
vention, officially, to Dr. Townsend, expressing appreciation for 
his years of service as treasurer of the organization. Harry R. 
Freeman was elected to succeed him. 

A resolution on the death of Chief Justice Charles J. Dunn 
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or Orono, president of the Maine Universalist Convention at the 
time of his death last November, was presented by the chairman 
of the committee on resolutions, and accepted by a rising vote. 

The report of the fellowship committee was presented by 
its secretary, the Rev. Will A. Kelley of Oakland. 

The report of the trustees of the endowment funds was pre- 
sented by Leonard L. Bishop, chairman, and showed a sub- 
stantial increase in trust funds and building of the principal of 
funds of the Convention, including receipt of $1,000 from the 
late Mrs. Rose Johonnot of Auburn, which the executive com- 
mittee had applied to the loans. 

The report of the credentials committee was submitted by 
the Rev. Gerald P. Wyman. 

The committee on recommendations included the Rev. 
Sheldon Christian of Brunswick, the Rev. Kenneth R. Hutchin- 
son of Dexter, the Rev. A. Francis Walch of Yarmouth, and Miss 
Catherine Abbott of Mexico. Among the recommendations were 
$75 to The Christian Leader; approval of the action of the execu- 
tive board in authorizing the quarterly publication of The 
Maine Universalist, a news bulletin, and its distribution among 
Maine parishes; and authorizing the executive board to reduce 
the Convention loans by application of unobligated funds. 

The report of the auditor, Elbert D. Hayford, covering an 
extensive audit of the accounts and vouchers of the treasurer 
and the trustees’ books and the securities in the vaults of the 
Canal National Bank, was accepted, as were the reports of the 
treasurer and the trustees. 

Superintendent Veazie reported for the executive commit- 
tee, and presented his report as secretary-superintendent for the 
past year. He called attention to the need of reducing the Con- 
vention loans this year so that income from funds might be util- 
ized in building the program of the church and not in further 
payment of interest. 

The proposed disposal of the church at Rumford Point was 
reported and Mr. Veazie stated that if sold this would be a 
community building, that the name would be “The Universalist 
Memorial Building,’ that an appropriate sign to that effect 
would be placed on the building, and that the Convention would 
reserve the right to hold services in the building whenever desired. 

Following the noon luncheon, Miss Harriet G. Yates, a 
member of the International Church Extension Board, discussed 
the fiftieth anniversary of the institution of Universalist mission- 
ary work in Japan. Miss Yates stated that the Rev. I. Wallace 
Cate, father of the Rev. Weston A. Cate of Auburn, was one of 
the three founders of the missionary work in Japan. Both Mr. 
and Mrs. Cate appeared in Japanese kimonos at the Juncheon. 
Miss Yates outlined the proposed program for the Japan Mission 
for the next five years and called upon Maine churches to make 
special observance of the fiftieth anniversary of the work. 

The Rey. Frederick M. Meek, D. D., pastor of All Souls’ 
Congregational Church, Bangor, and president of the Maine 
Council of Churches, spoke at the luncheon and urged the co- 
operation of Maine Universalist churches in the Council projects. 

At the afternoon sessions the Convention considered the 
adoption of a new constitution and bylaws. James E. Philoon, 
chairman of a committee appointed at the Biddeford convention 
in 1938, reported and read a list of proposed amendments which 
will be published prior to the 1941 sessions and considered by the 
Convention at that time. 

President Brown called for the co-operation of ministers and 
laity this year, for their united support of the programs and 
projects of the Convention, and pointed out the advantage of 
harmony and a Christian spirit of unity in action if objectives are 
to be reached. 

Dr. Robert Cummins, General Superintendent, who arrived 
at two that morning, addressed the Convention at the closing 
session. He was introduced by Superintendent Veazie. Dr. 
Cummins said, “If Christianity is worth its salt it is workable 
“now.” 

The newly-elected officers of the units of the Convention 
were installed by Dr. Cummins and Dr. van Schaick. 

The resolutions committee thanked the Lewiston Sun and 
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the Lewiston Journal and the press of the entire state and the 
Auburn church for its hospitality. The Rev, Kenneth C. Hawkes 
of Waterville was chairman of this committee, and the other 
members were Miss Sue M. Gordon of Livermore and Lloyd S. 
Decker of Auburn. 

The Auburn church convention committees included: En- 
tertainment and registration, Mrs. Frank Kember, Mrs. D. R. 
Morrell, Mrs. Henry Glidden, Mrs. Donald Royal; meals, Mrs. 
Lyndall Parker, Mrs. Daniel Adams; music, Mrs. Carl Getchell, 
Mrs. Roy Joy, Mrs. Norman Merrill; press, L. S. Decker, Mrs. 
Fred Hatch, W. A. Cate, Jr.; property, Mrs. Wilbert Fifield, 
Walter Glover, Austin Glover. Superintendent Veazie reported 
that through his office had been distributed and published in the 
press throughout Maine twenty-six photographs of speakers and 
heads of departments of the convention work in Maine, two hun- 
dred columns of news relative to the convention, six hundred 
pieces of mail to parishes and individuals, and three thousand 
copies of The Maine Universalist, the new bulletin. 

One hundred and eighty-four persons registered throughout 
the convention, not including those who attended only special 
services. The Rev. LeRoy Congdon of Gardiner presented 
throughout the convention an interesting display of handicraft 
projects and materials. Miss Harriet G. Yates was present 
throughout the convention and met with many individuals and 
groups. Miss Dora J. Brown was busily engaged throughout the 
convention at the display of books and church supplies from the 
Universalist Publishing House, in receiving orders for goods 
and advising many interested church people in matters relating 
to church material. Miss Brown also received new and re- 
newed subscriptions for The Christian Leader. 

* co * 


THE SELECTIVE SERVICE TRAINING ACT 


Robert Cummins 
HE Selective Service Training Act has now become the law 
of the land, and since it contains provisions in relation to 
ministers, and concerning conscientious objectors, it may be 
helpful to call attention to the specific provisions of the act. 

According to its terms, regular or duly-ordained ministers of 
religion and students who are preparing for the ministry in the- 
ological schools recognized as such for more than one year prior 
to the date of the enactment of the law are exempt from training 
and service, but not from registration. The provisions in regard 
to conscientious objectors are in substance as follows: 

Nothing shall be construed to require a person to be subject 
to combatant training and service who by reason of religious 
training and belief is conscientiously opposed to participation in 
war in any form. Any person who claims exemption on the 
grounds of being a conscientious objector, and whose claim is 
sustained by the local board, shall, if he is inducted into the 
service, be assigned to non-combatant service, or, if he be found 
to be conscientiously opposed to participation in such service, 
he shall be assigned to work of national importance under civilian 
direction. 

Any person claiming exemption as a conscientious objector 
may make such claim to the local board of registration. If his 
claim is not sustained, an appeal may be taken to the appeal 
board. In such case the matter will first be referred to the 
Department of Justice for inquiry and hearing. After an in- 
quiry is made by the department a hearing is held with respect 
to the character and good faith of the objections of the person 
concerned, and notice is given to such person. 

After the Department of Justice makes its examination, it 
makes a recommendation to the appeal board, but the appeal 
board is not bound by the recommendations of the department. 
If the appeal board finds that the objector has made his objection 
in good faith, the board may then assign him to non-combatant 
service, or service of national importance under civilian direction. 

The act provides that anyone who knowingly counsels, aids, 
or abets another in evading registration or service in the land or 
naval forces, or any of the requirements of the act, shall, upon 
conviction, be punished by imprisonment for not more than five 
years or a fine of not more than $10,000, or both. 
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THE CHRISTIAN LEADER 


Reactions of Our Readers 


A CLERGYMAN ANSWERS HORACE WARD 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

Horace Ward seems to insist that someone answer his re- 
peated questions regarding the draft status of clergymen and 
theological students. In presenting his questions, however, he 
indulges in innuendo which calls for refutation. 

To the best of my knowledge, there was no lobby of clergy- 
men involved in the framing of the draft regulations. His ques- 
tions should be directed to the source of draft rules in Washing- 
ton. Washington, figuratively speaking, made the rulings. 
Clergymen and theological students are the objects and not the 
sources of the law. The implication that they are to be blamed is 
unfair. So far as I can discover, the exemption clause was as 
unexpected to other ministers as it was tome. Iam as innocent 
of responsibility for this exemption as I am for the fact that my 
age exempts me even from registration. Why, then, blame me 
for it? And, by the same sign, why blame any minister or any 
theological student? 

That the government does not share Mr. Ward’s implied 
contempt for the clergy is indicated by the fact that chaplains 
and associates evidently are to carry responsibility for the social 
as well as religious welfare of the troops. Extraneous organiza- 
tions, such as the Y. M. C. A., K. C., etc., are to be excluded from 
cantonments proper. The chaplaincy and supplementary forces, 
I understand, will handle the work done by these groups in pre- 
vious experiences of mobilizarion. Washington appears to re- 
gard clergymen as specialists and seems confident that volunteers 
will respond in numbers sufficient to meet the needs. I venture 
to predict that, if Mr. Ward is called to serve in the army, he 
will find the chaplains there ahead of him and functioning ef- 
ficiently. 

Now about my soft white hands! . They have swung a sledge, 
twisted a wrench, and held a drawing pen. In none of these oc- 
cupations, however, will I admit a greater contact with ‘eal 
things” than in my present profession. It is just silly to insist 
that whiteness and softness of hands insulates one from life. 
Any clerk, bookkeeper, pharmacist, physician or teacher can 
correct this notion. f 

And as for “‘the comradeship of common people,’’ there are 
few professions which can equal the ministry for opportunity 
and necessity of associating and working with people. Here I 
say that my own experience in the ministry has led me to drop 
the term, “common people,” to seek a more accurate one inclu- 
sive of high and low, rich and poor, black and white, for ‘‘we 
are one people.” 

The only “pedestal” upon which real ministers can find a 
place is that of the regard of their fellow men and women. If 
Mr. Ward has met those who appear to stand on other perches, I 
hazard the guess that they are on their way out of the ministry. 
And if Mr. Ward will come down off his high horse, he will find 
that all of us are on the same level, suffering from stresses which 


exempt none in these dire days. Let us all try to keep our heads © 


and give up the search for scapegoats. 


Carl H. Olson. 


Minneapolis, Minn. 
* * 


AN ANSWER TO HORACE WESTWOOD 
To the Editor of the Leader: 

After reading Dr. Westwood’s article in the October 19th 
issue, I want to take exception to his conclusions in a number of 
important particulars. 

“The old religious liberalism, which concerned itself mainly 
with emancipating men from the authority of the creeds’ is not 
dead, or if it is then all religious liberalism is dead. There are 
still untold thousands, millions, who have not been so emanci- 
pated. There is a preacher who holds forth from a Detroit radio 
station every Sunday on such subjects as being washed in the 
blood, ete., and don’t think for a minute that he doesn’t have a 
big audience. Perhaps this condition is more prevalent here in 


the Middle West than in some other parts of the country, but I 
doubt whether there is so much difference. I know people who 
actually dislike some of their fundamentalist beliefs but who are 
so saturated with them that they still believe them against their 
will. There is still a tremendous lot of work for the old religious 
liberalism, and this work must be done before men can go on from 
there. 

He says, ‘‘Liberal and orthodox in effect alike have said: ‘Only 
believe enough.and ye shall be saved! Only repeat often enough 
the right formula and affirm your faith, and ye shall find redemp- 
tion.’ ’’ If I should be convinced that this is true of Universalism, 
there would immediately be one less Universalist in the world, 
but it runs directly counter to all I have learned of Universalism. 
The quotation he gives about Hitler being sent to punish the 
Western world is certainly not representative of most present- 
day liberalism. 

Spiritual truths and spiritual laws cannot be dealt with in 
the same manner as physical truths and laws, for their nature is 
different. As Dr. Lupton pointed out in a recent Leader article, 
spiritual truths are matters of value, rather than of fact. Even 
scientists do not presume to state physical laws with any degree 
of finality. How, then, can we lay down the law in spiritual mat- 
ters and say, “Do thus and so and you shall find the satisfactions 
of life,’”’ except in a very general way? To do so would be con- 
trary to all liberal principles. 

If this is true, then we cannot have specific instructions for 
applying religion to everyday life, such as Dr. Westwood would 
like, but we can have some general principles, and we have had 
them for thousands of years. Did not Micah say, ‘“What doth 
the Lord require of thee but to do justly, and to love mercy, and 
to walk humbly with thy God?” More direct and concrete ex- 
pression, perhaps, would be ‘‘to do unto others as you would that 
others should do unto you,” “‘to love one another’ and to live for 
others rather than for oneself. This do, and you shall be saved, 
by which I mean that you shall grow in strength of character, 
peace of mind, and happiness. What more do we need? 

Perry A. Brick. 

Galion, Ohio. 


UNIVERSALIST OPPORTUNITY 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

In these days of Amageddon coming over the earth, when the 
souls of men will be tried as never before, I feel most earnestly 
that some such blessed haven as the Universalist Church should 
not only open its doors, but aggressively go out with the utmost 
missionary zeal to bring in the homeless wanderers on the spiritual 
highways who thirst and hunger for Christian fellowship of a sort 
they cannot find, or have not been offered in narrower folds. I 
see the world whole: One God, the Father, one Christ, our King, 
and one united, happy family of Humanity in the Brotherhood 
of Man. After this bitter dark night of war and hatred is past, 
a few years hence, suffering humanity will be ready for the 
glorious Kingdom of Righteousness and brotherhood, when the 
revealed and unmistakable spirit of Christ shall rule in the hearts 
of men. 

James D. Sayers. 

Brooklyn, N. Y. 


* * 


A LETTER FROM BRAVE CANADA 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

Because of the inability of the Universalist Publishing House 
to obtain the Canadian war duty stamps which are required for 
mailing the Leader to Canadian addresses, we in Canada have now 
been without our beloved paper for seven weeks. I can tell you 
it is a real loss to us to be so out of touch with the rest of the 
Universalist family! 

; Robert Lewis Weis. 
North Hatley, Que. 
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Church Schools and Religious Education 


The General Sunday School Association of the Universalist Church, 16 Beacon Street, Boston 


FOR NURSERY ROLL 
SUPERINTENDENTS 


r “The Church‘and 
Its Youngest Chil- 
j dren” is the title 
| ofa six-page mimeo- 
graphed pamphlet 
written by Miss 
Frances W. Wood 
and published by 
the Unitarian divi- 
sion of education. In this the writer states 
first that ‘‘one of the greatest responsi- 
bilities of the local church is its ministry to 
parents.”’ Then in the pages which follow 
she shows how a connection between home 
and church can be set up and maintained 
before the child is old enough to attend 
regular sessions of the church school. The 
Nursery Roll (formerly known as the 
Cradle Roll) is explained; there is included, 
too, a word about its leadership and sug- 
gestions for a program of action. In addi- 
tion there are lists of books and pamphlets 
as well as materials helpful in the conduct 
of a Nursery Roll program. 

Write to the G. 8S. S. A. office for a copy 
of this pamphlet for your Nursery Roll 
superintendent, if you already have one. 
If you have none, but sense the need of 
some plan for reaching into the homes of 
your youngest children, this will help you 
to get started. Single copies are free upon 
request. In quantity there is a charge of 
five cents each. 


* * 


CHRISTMAS GIFTS FOR SUFFOLK 
AND JAPAN 


In many a Universalist church school 
next month plaris will be set up for pupils 
to bring gifts to send to some family or to 
some group of boys and girls living in an 
institution. Sometimes the choice falls 
on Suffolk School and teachers write to 
the G. S.S. A. office to ask what is needed 
there and when a package should be sent. 

Anticipating such requests this year we 
are glad to give this information ahead of 
time. With some forty to fifty preschool 
children in the day nursery, gifts for boys 
and girls whose ages range from three to 
five will be most acceptable. Attractive 
picture books, housekeeping toys, building 
blocks—these and other things available in 
ten-cent stores are recommended. Gay 
colored hair ribbons for the girls and colored 
handkerchiefs are great favorites. More 
substantial things like mittens or scarves 
are handy when a cold spell arrives unex- 
pectedly. When in good condition used 
clothing may be sent. 

Although the eighth-grade school, as 
such, is no longer in operation, boys and 
girls of these ages are still being served 
through group activities of various sorts. 
So gifts suitable for older children might 
well be included. 


When should they be sent? That intro- 
duces something of a problem, for usually 
the Christmas party at Suffolk is held two 
or three days before Christmas. And often 
church schools plan to have gifts brought on 
Christmas Sunday or at their own party. 
This means that they reach Suffolk after 
their party has been held. Though dis- 
tributed as soon as contact with the chil- 
dren can be made, it would ke better to 
have them on hand earlier. 

In this year’s worship service sugges- 
tions, Dec. 15 is mentioned as the date on 
which gifts may be brought. This is done 
in the hope that any going to Suffolk may 
be packed up and sent on their way by the 
16th. The address is Mrs. Annie B. Willis, 
179 Tynes St., Suffolk, Va. 

And now for Japan. Much earlier than 
boxes to Suffolk should Christmas remem- 
brances go to Japan. Since the sending of 
these must antedate any plans for the 
school’s Christmas observance during 
December, perhaps a single class would be 
interested in providing a gift apiece for a 
group of kindergarten children there. 
Flat things like picture books, paper dolls, 
ete., would simplify packing and these 
would be most acceptable. Even a goodly 
number of gay pictures, cut from maga- 
zines, which might be made into scrap 
books there, would be most welcome. And 
pictures such as those published by Brown 
or Perry Picture Company, illustrating the 
life of Jesus, are always in demand. These 
may be sent to Miss Ruth G. Downing, 
50 Takata Oimatsu Cho, Koishikawa Ku, 
Tokyo, Japan, and they should be mailed 
this month if intended for Christmas gifts. 

A eard from your school or a gift to Miss 
Downing herself would be further indica- 
tion of thoughtfulness on the part of friends 
in America. Let us take advantage of the 
opportunity Christmas presents for thus 
practicing friendliness and good will. 


* * 


TEACHERS’ MEETINGS IN 1840 


Almost as old as church schools them- 
selves is the custom of getting teachers to- 
gether in what for many years were fami!- 
iarly known as ‘“‘teachers’ meetings.”’ Re- 
cently we have looked through an old 
record book containing the minutes of 
such meetings and it has been interesting 
reading. Dated 1840, the title page of the 
book carries in meticulous handwriting 
this information: “A Journal of The 
Teachers’ Meetings of the First Universa!- 
ist Society Sabbath School, Boston, Mass.”’ 
(The book, by the way, was presented to 
the G. 8S. S. A. last summer by Miss Flor- 
ence D. Snelling of Boston, who found it 
while looking over some family posses- 
sions.) There follows in these pages the 
story of work being done and problems 
faced—sometimes solved, sometimes not. 
Much thought in one session was given to 


the use and abuse of library books. In 
fact the librarian, George W. Briggs, pre- 
sented a lengthy report which he concludes 
as follows: “‘And in conclusion, may we 
cultivate a spirit of harmony and peace, 
always remembering that difference of 
thought or opinion is no cause for discord, 
that though we cannot all view things in 
the same light, yet we may unite in feeling, 
in purpose, and action, and go forward to- 
gether hand and heart in the cause of vir- 
tue, religion and God.’”’ Apparently all 
was not smooth sailing even in what some 
people like to call the good old days! 

Recorded, too, are reports of ‘“‘exhibi- 
tions,”’ listing all the pieces spoken by the 
pupils and the names of those who spoke 
them. And on a certain Sunday a special 
meeting of the board of government was 
held in the vestry. According to the re- 
port its object was to consider ‘“‘the best 
method of bringing two unruly boys under 
subjection and to comply with the rules of 
the school. It was not considered judicious 
to expel them until we use all means to . 
keep them in order.” 

Because of its interest we print in full 
the secretary’s report of the meeting which 
in 1841 marked the fourteenth anniversary 
of the school. 

“In the providence of God we are per- 
mitted to enjoy another anniversary, and 
upon this occasion it is well to reflect 
upon the goodness of that being who has 
sustained us by his almighty power dur- 
ing the various seasons of another year. 
By his mercy has this school prospered, 
for when we remember the many trials and 
difficulties, it has had to encounter and 
that we have so far surmounted them all, 
and that this school has lived to enjoy its 
fourteenth anniversary, let us upon this 
occasion render our tributes of gratitude 
to that being who is our creator, preserver 
and benefactor for the many tokens of his 
favor vouchsafed on us. ‘And as it is a 
part of wisdom to consult the past’ that 
we may be guided by the lessons of experi- 
ence, may we at this time seek by prayer 
and devout supplication the continuance of 
his favor to guide us for the future. Let us 
pray that he will ever watch over this in- 
stitution to guide the teachers unto all 
truth that they may be acceptable messen- 
gers of that gospel that breathes peace on 
earth and good will towards men, coming 
to the lambs of the Redeemer’s fold in 
the fullness of the gospel of Christ, that 
they may dispense the living word of God, 
with power and effect when the minds of 
those they are privileged to teach, that the 
young may grow up with the fear of the 
Lord, operating upon their lives, and there- 
by advance Christ’s Kingdom on earth. 

“By taking a cursory view of our pro- 
ceedings it will be perceived that we have 
held fourteen meetings. The average at- 
tendance is twenty-eight. The only thing 
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the secretary will notice at this time is that 
which relates to devoting a part of our 
time to the examination of the holy scrip- 
tures. It is hoped that the year that we are 
just entering upon will not pass away 
without attending to this duty. The same 
should be attended to not merely as an aid 
to further the objects in which we are en- 
gaged, but as regards our own Christian 
walk through life. There we have line 
upon line, precept upon precept, and in 
just the only standard of morals to which 
we should aim. During the past year we 
have admitted twelve persons as teachers, 
five males, seven females, thirteen have 
left during the year, five males, eight fe- 
males. We now have forty-nine teachers, 
twenty males, twenty-nine females. This 
is a small decrease from the number we 
had at our last annual meeting. 

“Although we are wanting in numbers 
let us strive more earnestly for those 
graces that adorn the Christian character; 
let our trust be in Jehovah, let us be zeal- 
ous and devoted to the cause, let union be 
our standard, then with the blessing of 
God, will our labours be crowned with 
success.—-Samuel P. Ridler, Secretary.” 

* * 


THE FESTIVAL OF CHRISTMAS IN 
HOME AND CHURCH 


This is the theme of the next meeting 
of the Sabhath School Union to be held 
Wednesday evening, Nov. 20, at the First 
Universalist Church in Cambridge, Mass. 
After supper, Rev. Edgar R. Walker of 
Waltham and Mrs. Robert M. Rice of Ar- 
lington will divide the usual time for the 
address, Mr. Walker dealing with Christ- 
mas in the church, Mrs. Rice with Christ- 
mas in the home. 

Following this the group will divide for 
discussion on the basis of age groups taught, 
the teachers of small children with Miss 
Margaret Winchester as leader, junior 
teachers with Mrs. Betty H. Baker, junior 
high with Rev. Albert H. Niles, and 
senior high with Mrs. Douglas Frazier. 
This new feature of the monthly meetings 
met with enthusiastic response at the 
October session. The possibility of re- 
ceiving practical help and counsel from an 
experienced leader attracted many young 
teachers. 

Mrs. George H. Wood, in charge of ex- 
hibits for the Sabbath Schoo! Union meet- 
ings this year, will have on hand many 
books and other materials suitable for use 
in Christmas plans both in home and 
church. Also, to each person attending 
will be given additional printed matter 
related to the theme for the year, Learning 
to Teach Creatively. 


* * 


FOLKS AND FACTS 
On Sunday, Nov. 17, a Unitarian-Uni- 
versalist conference will be held at the 
Unitarian church in Barnstable, Mass. 
The afternoon period will be devoted to 
two addresses, one on ‘Religion in These 
Times,” by Miss Frances W. Wood of the 


Unitarian division of education, the other, 
“The Church’s Responsibility for Religious 
Education,” by Miss Susan M. Andrews of 
the G. 8. S. A. staff. Following there will 
be conference groups for those concerned 
with the administering of a church school 
and another for those who are teachers. 


Miss Margaret Winchester of the G. S. 
S. A. staff met with the officers and teach- 
ers of the Medford, Mass., church school at 
their monthly workers’ conference on Nov. 
4. She visited the East Boston church 
school on Nov. 3. ; 


Miss Ruth Knight, superintendent of 
the. Worcester, Mass. (First), church 
school, reports that all their teachers ex- 
cept two are enrolled in the Community 
School of Religion, sponsored by the local 
Council of Churches. 


THE CHRISTIAN LEADER 


Miss Norma Lundholm of our Univer- 
salist church in Lynn is a student this year 
at Union Seminary, New York City. Miss 
Lundholm, a graduate of Mt. Holyoke, 
received her master’s degree from Boston 
University last June. She majored in re- 
ligious education and is looking forward to 
working in this field. 

* * 

Religion is not a hard thing to which but: 
few can attain. Religion is a much brighter 
matter than many people think it. It is 
the daily living of life as a partner with 
God in working for the things that univer- 
sal good will points to: the things which 
therefore ought to be. If life comes from 
God, if life is lived and must be lived to 
God, then daily life can be a religious thing 
and should be, in reality, the highest and 
truest religious act.—Winfred Rhoades. 


Association of Universalist Women 


16 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 


FELLOWSHIP, PURPOSE AND 
CO-OPERATION 


“Behold, how good and pleasant it is for 
brethren to dwell together in unity.” 

Recently, words have interested me. 
Let us consider some words—sonship, 
statesmanship, friendship and fellowship. 
Do you notice the peculiar, similar end of 
each of these words? What is it? It is 
ship. 

What does the word ship bring to your 
mind? Dangers, rough seas, calm seas 
and a possible safe harbor. 

Can there be fellowship without a similar 
purpose and co-operation? Isn’t that what 


a son, statesman, friend or fellow pledges 


himself to do? 

Can there be fellowship without dangers, 
calm seas, rough seas and continuous ar- 
rivals at harbors? 

Fellowship is the foundation on which 
the Universalist women build their or- 
ganizations, and from these groups the 
women of our faith go forth with a purpose 
and a co-operative spirit. 

Without purpose we might drift into the 
sea of indifference or we might be drawn 
into the whirpool of some modern “‘ism,”’ 
but through many years our Universalist 
women’s groups have had/a steady growth 
and a healthy development, all because the 
founders of our faith had a strength of pur- 
pose and an extreme fellowship with hearty 
co-operative activities. 

Certain purposes may be outdated, and 
what is an aim or end in one year, genera- 
tion or era passes into the discard, to be 
replaced by some thing more applicable to 
the new times and new conditions. But 
the need of helpfulness and fellowship is 
ever with us and we find in this year 1940 
the same urgent demand for the principles 
for which our Universalist women or- 
ganized. 

We are a relatively small group of 
women, but the whole world is our field, 


so let us rally and carry on the banner 
marked ‘Fellowship, Purpose and Co- 
operation.”’ Do not these three words 
symbolize universality? Are we not a. part 
of the Universalist faith? Let us, then, 
pledge ourselves to fellowship, working for 
the same purpose with a togetherness which 
means co-operation! 

“Since in fellowship is strength, im- 
measurable is the help that man can yield 
to man.” 

Mabel F. Malcolm, 
First Universalist Church of 
Haverhill, Massachusetts. 


* * 


REMINDERS FROM 
NORTH CAROLINA 


Mrs. Boorn would like to remind Uni- 
versalist women that old sheets or un- 
bleached ones are needed for those who lost 
theirs in the recent floods. Also, for the 
Inman’s Chapel educational fund, remem- 
ber that the hand-woven finger-tip towels, 
with carrier-pigeon design and blue or 
orchid borders, are on sale. 


Order from Mrs. George C. Boorn, 
Friendly House, Canton, R. D. 2, N. C.- 
* * 

NOTICE 


Mr. and Mrs. Boorn request that private 
appeals which come from Inman’s Chapel 
or its vicinity be ignored. Many times 
those who send these appeals are in no way 
worthy of special favors. The policy of 
Friendly House has been to help those who 
are supporters of its work and then, if con- 
ditions permit, to reach out into the com- 
munity-at-large. Persons who have no in- 
terest in the work, except constantly to 
ask favors, are among those who are send- 
ing these unauthorized appeais. Watch 
for the special appeals as sent out by Mr. 
and Mrs. Boorn and printed in the Leader 
and Bulletin. 
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News of Churches and Church People 


EDNA P. BRUNER 
Bids Farewell at Waterloo 


On Sunday morning, Oct. 27, 150 mem- 
bers and friends of the Waterloo, Iowa, 
church gathered to hear Rev. Edna P. 
Bruner speak to them as their minister for 
the last time. An inspiring experience on 
Mt. Cadillac last summer prompted her to 
choose ‘‘Testament’”’ as the sermon topic. 
The right hand of fellowship was extended 
to seven people, and two babies were 
christened. After the service a basket 
dinner was served in the dining rooms of 
the church. 

Miss Bruner graciously thanked her 
friends for the gift presented to her and 
invited them to visit her in Boston. She 
won the respect of everyone in Waterloo 
because of her scholarship, her strength of 
character and her interest in the com- 
munity. She was loved for her kindliness 
and patience. 


Takes Up New Duties 


Miss Bruner, who succeeds Miss Har- 
riet G. Yates as general field worker on 
Jan. 1, has already started her two months’ 
period of understudy. 

From Oct. 30 to Nov. 4 she spent with 
the Galesburg, Il., parish, in place of Miss 
Yates, counseling with the board of trus- 
tees, the workers of the church school, the 
women’s organization, a parent-teacher 
group and the young people, and preach- 
ing on Sunday morning. 

Nov. 5 and 6 were spent at St. Lawrence 
University, visiting familiar scenes and 
beloved professors. This was Miss Brun- 
er’s first return to St. Lawrence in the ten 
years since her graduation. On Nov. 7 she 
joined Miss Yates at Central Square, re- 
maining there for observation and counsel- 
ing until Sunday morning, the 10th. That 
afternoon she shared the western New 
York area conference at Middleport, where 
she was introduced as field worker-elect 
and had an opportunity to meet the 
workers of the churches represented. This 
conference is sponsored by the New York 
State Sunday School Association, of which 
Rev. Clifford R. Stetson, minister at 
Middleport, is vice-president. Monday was 
spent in Middleport and on the 12th Miss 
Bruner accompanied Mr. Stetson to Syra- 
cuse for the meeting of the members of 
the board of the State Sunday School As- 
sociation. 

That afternoon she joined Miss Yates 
en route to Little Falls, where the women 
of the parish were gathered for a supper 
meeting to hear of the larger work of Uni- 
versalist women and their relation to it. 
Miss Yates was the speaker. 

On the 18th Miss Bruner continued on 
her way to Boston, while Miss Yates went 
south to Oneonta, Middletown and Mount 


Vernon for further field work prior to at- 
tending the meeting of the General Con- 
vention board of trustees in New York 
City. 

Miss Bruner thus starts her work by ac- 
tual experience and observation in the 
field. Later opportunities for work in the 
field will come during December, as well 
as acquaintance with headquarters people, 
organizations and work. 


FRANKLIN SQUARE HOUSE: 
THIRTY-EIGHTH ANNIVERSARY 


The Franklin Square House celebrated 
the 88th anniversary of its founding on 
Nov. 6, by the holding of the annual din- 
ner at the House, 11 East Newton Street, 
Boston. 

The 800 guests now in residence, to- 
gether with members of the board of trus- 
tees and members of the corporation, were 
addressed by the president, Clarence P. 
Houston, and by Dr. Leonard Carmichael, 
president of Tufts College and nationally 
known authority on psychology. 

The Franklin Square House was founded 
in 1902 by Dr. George L. Perin as a home- 
hotel for girls, and since that time has 
entertained over 200,000 business girls 
and students from every state in the Union 
and over 50 foreign countries. The House 
is unique in its purpose and history, and 
has been used as an example for the or- 
ganization of similar institutions in other 
cities. 

Music was furnished by Louise Gysels 
and Irma Galassi, pianists, Ruby Carr, 
soloist, and her accompanist Madeline 
Merrill. 

The guests viewed improvements made 
in the last year, including the refurnishing 
and redecorating of the entrance lobby. 


BOSTON MINISTERS’ 
ASSOCIATION 

President George H. Wood called the 
meeting to order at 10.50 a. m., Monday, 
Nov. 4, at 16 Beacon Street. There were 
19 present. Rey. William Abbe conducted 
the devotions. The secretary-treasurer’s 
report was read and accepted. It was an- 
nounced that Victor A. Friend would speak 
at the next meeting and also that, follow- 
ing the meeting, there would be another 
of the luncheons to be served at head- 
quarters. 

Rev. Lester Hankins of Everett was 
then introduced to the group by President 
Wood and spoke upon the topic “‘Preach- 
ing in a World of Crisis.” He said that 
there were two major attitudes to be found 
among preachers at the present time. One 
was an attitude which cursed the fate that 
caused them to live in this day, the other 
a temper which took present-day troubles 
as a challenge and glorious adventure in 


which there was much to gain. The history 
of preaching, from the Old Testament on- 
ward, has shown the primary emphasis of 
preachers in all times to be upon the rela- 
tionship between God and man. The func- 
tion of preaching in all times has been ‘‘to 
proclaim God.’’ Now, once again, are 
preachers called to stand forth and to pro- 
claim a new reformation in religion and 
“Now God be thanked who matched us 
with this hour!’ 

A brief question period followed the 
address. 

President Wood called for adjournment 
at noon. Mr. Abbe pronounced the bene- 
diction. 


NEW ASSOCIATION 
OF MINISTERS 

There was recently organized in the 
Palmer, Mass., area, including the towns 


‘of Brimfield, Monson, Palmer and Wales, 
.an organization of ministers to be known 


as the Quaboag Ministers’ Association. 
The denominations represented are Bap- 
tist, Congregational, Methodist and Uni- 
versalist. The officers are: President, Rev. 
Frederic A. Mooney, pastor of the Uni- 
versalist church of Palmer; vice-president, 
Joseph Stevenson of Monson; secretary- 
treasurer, Gage Hotaling of Palmer. The 
purpose is to foster fellowship and to work 
unitedly for the best interests of the com- 
munity. At present a book review is given 
at each meeting, the next to be presented 
by Rev. George Welch of Monson. After 
the meeting the members lunch together. 

At a joint meeting of the board of select- 
men and the school committee of Palmer, 
held Oct. 31, Rev. Frederic A. Mooney 
was unanimously appointed a member of 
the school committee to fill out the un- 
expired term of Mrs. Elizabeth Cornish. 

A harvest supper was served to the pub- 
lic by the Ladies’ Social Union of the 
church on Wednesday evening, Sept. 25. 

The Clara Barton Guild experimented 
with a cafeteria supper on Oct. 16, and 
were highly pleased with the outcome, the 
attendance being greater than at any of the 
suppers they have served for many months. 

The Men’s Club started the fall season 
with an interesting ladies’ night program, 
which included a spelling bee, monte carlo 
whist and square dancing. At their second 
meeting on Oct. 22 Officer James F. Dona- 
hue of the Palmer Police Force spoke. 
Scheduled for the Nov. 12 meeting was 
Henry O. Holley, principal of the Monson 
high school, who spoke on “A Layman’s 
Slant on Church Problems.’’ Mr. Holley 
is superintendent of the Monson Congrega- 
tional church school. 

Two Hallowe’en parties were held on 
Oct. 25 for the members of the church 
school, one at 3.30 for the beginners and 
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pupils of the primary department, and one 
at 7 o’clock for juniors, intermediates and 
seniors. ; 

The regular monthly conference of the 
teachers and officers of the church school 
was held on Wednesday evening, Nov. 6. 

The members of the Fortnightly Club 
held their costume MHallowe’en party 
Tuesday evening, Nov. 5, in the church 
social rooms. This group served a public 
supper Tuesday evening, Nov. 12. 


-ERNEST M. WHITESMITH 
CALLED TO HALIFAX 


Rev. Ernest M. Whitesmith of Mitchell- 
ville, Iowa, has just received and accepted 
a unanimous invitation from the Church 
of the Redeemer, Halifax, Nova Scotia, to 
become its minister. 


NEW HAMPSHIRE NEWS 
A Silver Anniversary 


It was an impressive service that was 
held in the Universalist church at Woods- 
ville on Noy. 8 to observe the 25th anni- 
versary of the ordination of the pastor, 
Rev. A. W. Altenbern. The ladies’ choir 
furnished appropriate music and Dr. 
Arthur <A. Blair, state superintendent, 
preached the sermon. Dr. Blair also spoke 
at the young people’s meeting in the eve- 
ning. At the lunch the table was graced 
by a beautifully decorated cake on which 
were the words, “‘God Bless America.” 


Lempster’s New Sunday School 

On Saturday, Nov. 9, thesuperintendent, 
accompanied by Mrs. Sarah M. Mercer, 
visited Lempster and organized a new 
Sunday school. Twenty-five parents and 
children gathered in Grange Hall and held 
a religious service led by Mrs. Mercer, 
after which plans were made for lesson ma- 
terial and regular sessions beginning the 
following Sunday at two o’clock. Mrs. 
Mercer, who did the organizing, repre- 
sented the New Hampshire State Sunday 
School Association, which is financing the 
beginnings of the new school. It is to bea 
community affair, for not only Univer- 
salists but Congregationalists, Methodists 
and even Catholics wish their children to 
have religious instruction. It is expected 
that in a short time the membership will 
reach 50 at least. It is to be called the 


“Community Fellowship Hour’ for local 
reasons. 


Myles Rodehaver Resigns 

The resignation of Rev. Myles W. Rode- 
haver of the Portsmouth church has been 
announced. Although he has been minis- 
ter there but a short time he has accom- 
plished much. The church school is in 
excellent condition, the young people are 
doing well in their work, a fine choir has 
been organized, a junior choir is being 
formed, the number of financial pledges has 
been increased and a number of people 
have united with the church. It is with 
extreme reluctance that the Portsmouth 
parish parts with its minister and his wife. 
They have been very co-operative in the 


work of the State Convention. Mr. 
Rodehaver is treasurer of the State Sun- 
day School Association, is the state adviser 
of the young people, and is a member of the 
fellowship committee. Mrs. Rodehaver 
is vice-president of the New Hampshire 
Association of Universalist Women. Mr. 
Rodehaver desires to complete his studies 
for the degree of doctor of philosophy and 
has an opportunity to be assistant pastor 
of a large Presbyterian church in Madi- 
son, Wis., while he is attending the uni- 
versity. 


New Pastor for Claremont 
Rey. Ernest Brown, Jr., has been called 


to the church in Claremont and will be- - 


gin work the first of the year. Mr. 
Brown graduated from Tufts College 
School of Religion last June and has been 
settled in the Unitarian church in Stow, 
Mass. For three summers he has been 
the preacher at Lempster and it was his 
work which laid the foundation for the 
new Sunday school organized there. 


MIDDLESEX Y. P. C. U. MEETS 
IN SOMERVILLE 


On Sunday, Noy. 8, the Middlesex 
League of the Massachusetts and Rhode 
Island Y. P. C. U. held an afternoon con- 
ference at Somerville, Mass. Over 100 at- 
tended. 

A short devotional meeting was led by 
Rey. John Q. Parkhurst of Brookline, 
Mass., after which he installed the newly- 
elected officers of the League. ; 

Gene Adams, president, then introduced 
the speakers of the afternoon, Rev. Donald 
Lothrop of the Community Church, Bos- 
ton, Father Smythe of St. Mary’s and St. 
Michael’s Church, Cambridge, and Rev. 
Douglas Frazier of Malden. They dis- 
cussed peace, freedom and co-operation 
with one’s fellow man. 

After a box lunch, which was served by 
members of the local church, there was a 
discussion period, followed by questions. 


PEP BANQUET 
IN ROCKLAND 


The largest delegation in the history of 
the Maine Y. P. C. U.—176 in number— 
registered for the annual Pep banquet in 
Rockland on Oct. 25. The program was 
provided by the Rockland union of 50 
members in co-operation with the state 
board of the Maine Y. P. C. U. 

The proceedings opened on Friday af- 
ternoon at the Universalist. church with 
an address by the state president, Keith 
Munson of Caribou, a student at Tufts 
College, on ““The Alabama Convention.” 
Mr. Munson outlined the state program for 
the coming year. Rev. LeRoy Congdon 
spoke on ‘‘A Handicraft Project for Your 
Y. P. C. U.” and Rev. Gerald P. Wyman 
discussed “A Y. P. C. U. Recreational and 
Social Program.” Each talk was followed 
by discussion. 

At the banquet in the evening songs and 
cheers were led by Alice Bohn. Keith 
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Munson was toastmester and introduced 
the speakers, including Mayor Veazie, 
Evelyn Gerrish, treasurer of the Maine 
Y. P. C. U., Miles Sawyer, president of 
the Rockland union, Rev. W. D. Veazie 
and Rev. John Smith Lowe, D. D., who 
spoke on “The Importance of Young 
People in the Church Today.” 

The annual conference dance was held 
in the Rockland high school in an atmos- 
phere of Hallowe’en decorations. 

Unions participating in the conference 
were Augusta, Auburn, Bangor, Caribou, 
Gardiner, Canton, Guilford, Norway, 
Orono, Oakland, Pittsfield, Portland, Stock- 
ton Springs and Rockland. Heading the 
committees for the event were Douglas 
Cooper, Richard Spear, Alice Bohn, Louise 
Veazie, Lucile Stanley and Milton Roberts. 


TOWANDA PEOPLE 
IN AUTO ACCIDENT 


Miss Lillian Storrs writes from ‘‘The 
White House on the Susquehanna,” at 
Standing Stone, Pa., of an automobile 
accident in which she and her sister and 
Rev. and Mrs. James D. Herrick of To- 
wanda were involved Oct. 29 while they 
were on a trip through the state. Ata 
curve the car skidded and went over an 
embankment, turning over twice. 

Miss Marion Storrs had two ribs broken 
and other chest injuries. Mrs. Herrick 
suffered chest bruises. Miss Lillian Storrs 
and Mr. Herrick were bruised about the 
head. 

Miss Marion Storrs is in the Parker 
Hospital at Sayre, where it is expected she 
will remain for a few weeks. 


OLD BOOKS OF 
MUCH USE 


Thomas Chapman of Oakland City Sta- 
tion, Atlanta, Ga., writes: 

“Since asking for old books almost one 
year ago I have received a total of about 
250 volumes. Most of them were Uni- 
versalist publications, but quite a few 
books of the more liberal type written by 
scholars of other denominations. A few 
were rather technical, suited mainly for 
careful study by teachers and ministers. 

“Nearly all the books received have 
been passed on to those of our people who 
desire to read. Others I am giving from 
time to time to men and women who wish 
to study more carefully original sources of 
information. I have only a few volumes 
remaining. The entire donation will serve 
a good purpose among our constituency. 

“Words of appreciation come to me as I 
go from place to place on this Southern 
mission. I am heartily glad that I have 
been able to accomplish something along 
this line, and I am taking this means of 
thanking everyone who gave these books 
for missionary distribution. 

“In addition to the above, I am now 
passing out the new publications being 
issued at headquarters. This movement is 
certainly along the right line and we ought 
to make it count for much. We shall make 
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it count if there remains with us the glow- 
ing missionary spirit of our fathers. On 
that it all depends.” 


WEDDINGS AND COMMUNION 
CEREMONIES AT EVERETT 


Two marriages were solemnized in the 
Everett, Mass., parish on Sunday, Oct. 27, 
the first, at 883 Baker Road, of Miss Jean 
Locke and Gordon Milner, the second, at 
the church, of Miss Evelyn Forsythe and 
Franklin Shute. 

All Souls’ Sunday was observed with 
communion on Nov. 3. One hundred per- 
sons were present. The minister, Rev. 
George Henry Wood, received three new 
members during the service. 


OUR LIBRARY DESK 


(Continued from page 1014) 

by the author. 75 cents.) A series of 
paragraph essays on religious and moral 
topics. 

Religion or Superstition. By Robert J. 
Cole. (Chapman and Grimes, Inc., 30 
Winchester St., Boston. $1.00.) A frank, 
forceful denunciation of most theology and 
an effort to free men from its influence. 


DENOMINATIONAL CALENDAR 


1940-1941 
1940 


Nov. 17 or 24 Thanksgiving Sunday—De- 
pending on the proclamations of Gover- 
nors in each state. 

Dec. 22 Christmas Sunday 


1941 


Jan. 5 New Year’s Sunday 

Jan. 12 Young People’s Day 

Jan. 19 International Sunday 

Feb. 9 American Friendship Offering in 
Church Schools 

Feb. 23 United Church Day 

Feb. 26 Women’s Dedication Day 

Feb. 26 Ash Wednesday 

March 2 First Sunday in Lent 

April 13 Easter 

April 27 Philanthropic Offering in Church 
Schools 

May 11 Festival of the Home 

May 18 Good Will Day 

May 25 Memorial Sunday 

June 8 Children’s Sunday 


CHRISTENINGS 
Previously reported, 393. 


Iowa. Waterloo, 2. 
Total, 395. 


CHURCH MEMBERS 
Previously reported, 729. 
Iowa. Waterloo, 7. 
Massachusetts. Everett, 3. 
Minnesota. Minneapolis, 5. 
Total, 744. 


WHO’S WHO 


Dr. Robert Cummins is General Super- 
intendent of Universalist churches. 
Rey. Stanley C. Stall is minister of Uni- 


versalist churches in Norwalk, Attica and 
Peru, Ohio. 

Dr. Vivian T. Pomeroy is minister of the 
Unitarian church in Milton, Mass. 

Rev. Noble E. McLaughlin is minister of 
the Universalist church in Wausau, Wis. 


PERSONALS 


Milner Dunn of Tufts College has been 
engaged as student minister of the church 
in South Acton, Mass., for the church 
year ending June, 1941. 


Rev. G. Douglas Frazier of the Malden, 
Mass., church is conducting the morning 
watch service over Station WAAB each 
Wednesday morning, 8.15 to 8.30, from 
Oct. 30 through Dec. 4. 


Mrs. Harry Adams Hersey, national 
trustee of the Association of Universalist 
Women, and wife of Rey. Harry Adams 
Hersey of Danbury, Conn., was the speaker 
at the annual Guest Day of the Malden 
Mission Circle on Noy. 13. 


Supply preachers on Sunday, Nov. 10, 
in churches without pastors in Massa- 
chusetts were: Rev. Gilbert A. Potter at 
Fitchburg, Rev. Hazel I. Kirk at Framing- 
ham, Edgar Eldridge at Rockport, Dr. 
L. W. Coons at Roxbury and Dr. F. W. 
Perkins at North Attleboro. : 


Obituary 


CHARLES E. HUGHES 


Charles Evan Hughes died at Table Grove, IIl., 
Oct. 7. He had been in failing health for some years. 
Son of Dr. John and Jemima Baily Hughes, he was 
born at the Hughes Homestead north of Table Grove 
Dec. 1, 1860. He received his schooling in the dis- 
trict schools and at Lombard College in Galesburg. 

In October 1887 he married Martha Belle Gustine, 
who died in 1902. Of this marriage there were six 
children: Mima E. of Hanna City; Gladys, de- 
ceased; John W. of Table Grove; Lois Burnhart of 
Bushnell; Henry of Canton; and George of Waukegan. 

In October 1913 he married Miss Gay Love, who 
survives him. 

He always followed the occupation of farming, 
living his entire life on the farm upon which his 
grandfather, George Hughes, settled in 1834. 

He was a member of the Universalist church until 
it became a part of the Community Church, of which 
he was one of the charter members. 

Funeral services were held Oct. 9, Rev. Francis 
Belote officiating. 

Interment was in Harris cemetery, on the board of 
directors of which Mr. Hughes served for over 30 
years. 


MRS. FLORENCE S. MANN 


Mrs. Florence S. Mann, wife of W. Maford Mann of 
Norway, Maine, died of a heart ailment and compli- 
cations at the Maine General Hospital, Portland, Oct. 
8. 

She was born in Lowell, Mass., Sept. 18, 1891, 
the daughter of Hugh S. and Ida A. Fletcher. She 
graduated from Lowell High School in 1909 and at- 
tended a Boston business college, then was employed 
a number of years by the New England Telephone 
and Telegraph Co. at Lynn and Boston. She was 
married to Mr. Mann at Lynn June 21, 1930, by Dr. 
William Wallace Rose. 

Mrs. Mann was a teacher in the Norway Univer- 
salist Sunday school, and during the last two years 
was clerk of the church. She was a member of Regis 
Chapter, Order of the Eastern Star in Lynn, and the 
Norway Mothers’ League. Some years ago she was 
active at Ferry Beach. 

Surviving are her husband, a young daughter, 
Dorothea Jean, her father, Hugh S. Fletcher of Nor- 
way, a brother, Francis S. Fletcher of Milton, Pa., 
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and seven nieces and an aunt, Mrs. Alice Jenkins of 
Swampscott, Mass. 

Services were held at the Spiller Funeral Home and 
were conducted by Rev. William P. Farnsworth of 
Norway Universalist church and Rev. Marguerite 
McIntire of Brunswick. Interment was in Norway 
Pine Grove Cemetery. Bearers were Warren J. 
Guild of Arlington, Mass., Glenn R. McIntire of 
Brunswick, William H. Leavitt and David A, Klain 
of Norway. 


LENORE BLACKFORD 


Miss Lenore Blackford of Eldorado, Ohio, died on 
Nov. 3. The daughter of the late Rev. John H. Black- 
ford, minister of the Eldorado Universalist church 
for 22 years, Miss Blackford was born in Eldorado 
and lived there during her 72 years. 

Her life was one of good works. She served the 
church in many capacities, and for 51 years taught 
in its primary department. Her many community 
services included several years as secretary-treasurer 
of the local Red Cross. 

Miss Blackford’s life ran true to the Blackford 
traditions which have permeated the community— 
independent thinking, rigorous labors and unwaver- 
ing devotion to family, church and human welfare. 

She is survived by her sister, Mrs. William Ricketts 
of Monson, Mass., and a brother Frank of Eldorado. 


MRS. ELLA A. WISE 


Mrs. Ella A. Wise, widow of Frank W. Wise, died 
after a short illness at her home in West Newton, 
Mass., on Oct. 25. She was born in Beverly, Mass., 
88 years ago, but had lived in West Newton for over 
60 years. 

She had been an active member in the old Shaw- 
mut Church, and later in the Newtonville church and 
Sunday school, where she was for many years the 
teacher of the primary class. Largely through her 
influence the Newtonville Mission Circle was formed. 
Mrs. Wise was a member of the board of trustees of 
the Women’s Universalist Missionary Society, also 
one of the trustees of the Franklin Square House, 
having served on the board since its foundation. 
She was an active King’s Daughter, and was for a 
number of years on the board of managers of Bethany 
Union. 

She is survived by her four children, Ruth C. Wise 
and William M. Wise of West Newton, Mrs. James E. 
Kimball of Great Barrington and Russell P. Wise of 
Arlington, and four grandsons. 

Funeral services were held at her home on Sunday, 
Oct. 27. Rev. Rubens R. Hadley of Peabody, a for- 
mer minister of the Newtonville church, officiated. 


Notices 


NEW YORK STATE Y., P. C. U. 


The 50th annual convention of the New York State 
Y. P. C. U. will be held in the Church of the Re- 
deemer, Newark, N. J., on Friday, Saturday and 
Sunday, Nov. 22, 23 and 24, 1940, for the purpose of 
transacting any business which may legally come 
before it. 

Jean Stetson, Secretary. 


MASSACHUSETTS 
COMMITTEE OF FELLOWSHIP 


Noted acceptance of Connecticut of transfer of 
Rev. Emerson S. Schwenk as of Oct. 1, 1940. 

Accepted Rev. Albert C. Niles on transfer from 
New York State. 

Renewed lay license (for three years) of Susan M. 
Andrews. 

Renewed lay license (for three years) of Harriet G. 
Yates. 

Renewed license (for one year) of Morris Reed 
Robinson. 

Carl A. Hempel, Secretary. 


KING’S CHAPEL WEEKDAY SERVICES 
Preachers 

Nov. 19-22: Rev. Carl Heath Kopf, Mount Vernon 
Church of Boston, 

Nov. 26 and 27: Rev. Phillips E. Osgood, D. D., 
Emmanuel Church. 

Nov. 28, 10 a. m., Thanksgiving Day: Dr. Palfrey 
Perkins, 

Nov. 29: Dr. Osgood. 
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Dee. 3-6: Rev. A. Powell Davies, Community 
Church of Summit, N. J. 

Dee. 10-13: Dean Charles R. Brown, D D., Emeri- 
tus, Yale Divinity School. 

Dec. 17-20: Rev. John R. P. Sclater, D. D., Old 
St. Andrew’s Church, Toronto, Canada. 

Dec. 24: Rev. Herbert Hitchen, First Unitarian 
Society in Newton. 

Dec. 25, 11 a. m., Christmas Day: Dr. Palfrey 
Perkins. 

Dec. 26 and 27: Rev. William Wallace Rose, D. D., 
First Universalist Church, Lynn. 


SERVICES AT CHAPIN HOME 
Services at 3.30 p.m. 
Nov. 24: Rev. S. E. Gerard Priestley, New York, 


Dec. 8. Rev. Benjamin F. Saxon, D, D., New 
ionic uN ww 

Dec. 22. Rev. Joseph Fischer, Jamaica, N. Y. 

Jan 12. Rev. J. Allison MacRury, Woodhaven, 
N.Y 

Jan 26. Rev. Andrew Magill, D. D., Jamaica, N. Y. 

Feb. 9. Rev. Egbert. C. Macklin, Jamaica, N. Y. 

Feb. 23. Rev. Eleanor G. Collie, New York, N. Y. 

March 9. Rev. John H. Lathrop, D. D., Brooklyn, 
N.Y. 

March 23. Rev. Howard V. Ross, D. D., Jamaica, 
IN Xe 

April 13. Communion Service. Rev. H. Elmer 
Peters, Floral Park, N. Y. 

April 27. Rev. Cornelius Greenway, Brooklyn, 
IN es 

May 11. Rev. Anders S. Lunde, Mt. Vernon, N. Y. 

May 25. Rev. Frank O. Hall, D. D., New York, 
INGLY 


THE BETHANY UNION FOR YOUNG WOMEN 


A Universalist Institution 
14 Worcester St., Boston, Mass. 


The managers of the Bethany Union for Young 
Women desire to call attention to the organization, 
which offers the advantage of a comfortable, quiet 
and agreeable home at a low cost for those young 
women with only moderate means of support who 
come to this city for work or study. It is located at 
14 Worcester St., Boston, and is within easy access 
on the elevated trains and surface cars to all parts 
of the city. The price of rooms with board, including 
{ight and heat, is $7.00 per week, for permanent 
quests. 

During the summer months there are accommo- 
dations for women unattended who may wish to visit 
Boston for a few days at a time. For such transients 
the price is $1.25 a day. 

For further information please address the Su- 
perintendent, Mrs. Winifred E. Spear, 14. Worcester 
Bt., Boston. 

For the Board of Managers, 


FRANK A. DEWICK, President. 


A Complete New Series 
of Birthday Folders 


These new folders are 
in the form of cut- 
outs and fancy folds. 
Each folder contains 
a specially written 


birthday greeting 


For girls and boys on through six years. 


Price, three cents each with envelopes 


Universalist Publishing House 


16 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 
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Handy 
Home 
Package 


Six everyday Greeting 
Cards containing cordial 
messages, get well wishes, 
congratulations, sym- 
pathy, so glad you are 
better and sincere wishes 


for your early recovery. 


Size 45-8 x 4 1-2 


Price 25 cents, 6 cards with 


envelopes 


Order from 


Universalist Publishing House 


16 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 


suitable to the age. 


‘The New England Calendar 


for 1941 
By SAMUEL CHAMBERLAIN 


1941 Week by Week Engagement Calendar 


56 New Sparkling Photographs of 
Historic New England 


The New England Calendar Makes a Perfect Gift 
In a Special 
Gift Box at $1.00 
Order from 


THE UNIVERSALIST PUBLISHING HOUSE 


16 Beacon Street, Boston, Massachusetts 
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TO ORGANISTS AND CHOIRMASTERS 
We announce the publication of a new, dynamic 
and colorful Christmas cantata, THE PRINCE 
OF PEACE, by Hartwig. Organists who have 


read ori; manuscript are most enthusiastic 
about it—easy to produce—single copies 75c. 


UNIVERSITY PRESS 
3908 Olive St. St. Louis, Mo. 


To readers of The Christian Leaader : 
A SPECIAL COMBINATION OFFER 
Hugh S. Tigner’s 


“Our Prodigal Son Culture” 


A book by a Universalist minister which 
must be read, studied, and discussed 
in every liberal church 
AND 
one year‘s subscription to The Journal 
of Liberal Religion, to keep you 
informed on the thinking of 
liberal religious leaders. 


Both for only $2.00 


Send remittance to: 
Rev. Edward W. Ohrenstein, treasurer, 
The Journal of Liberal Religion, 
Hinsdale, Illinois. 


Thanksgiving Bulletin Folder 
$1.50 per 100 


THANKSGIVING OFFERING ENVELOPES 
40 cents per 100 


Order from 


UNIVERSALIST PUBLISHING HOUSE 
16 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 


Pulpit GOWNS 


Fine materials, beautiful work, 


pleasingly low prices. Catalog and 


samples on request. State your 

needs and name of church. 
DeMOULIN BROS. & CO. 

1171 South 4th St., Greenville, II. 
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I WILL HELP 
Spread the Message 


of Universalism 


UNIVERSALIST PUBLISHING HOUSE, 
16 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 


Enclosed find $ 


my contribution to the 1940-41 SUSTAINING FUND. 


Dean Academy 
Franklin, Mass. 


Delighttully located in a beautiful old 
New England town. 

Homelike atmosphere for boys and girls 
working together under normal life con- 
ditions. 

Courses of study offered for 8th grade, 
through high school, and graduate work. 

Intensive review courses in preparation for 
college entrance requirements. 

Special courses in Business, Art, Music, 
Home Economics, Pre-Nursing Training. 

Emphasis on character building and stu- 
dent guidance to develop individual abilities. 

Income from endowment funds is used to 
reduce cost of tuition to students. 


Send for catalogue. 


EARLE S. WALLACE 
Headmaster 


TUFTS COLLEGE 


A Seat of Learning in New England 
Leonard Carmichael, Ph.D., Sc.D., LL.D., Litt.D., 


President 


A university college whose large endow- 
ments, fine laboratories and libraries, and 
distinguished faculty offer exceptional 


opportunities in all departments. 


For information address the appropriate Dean : 


Liberal Arts, Nils Wessell, Ph. D. 

Jackson College for Women, Edith L. Bush, A.B. 

Engineering, Harry P. Burden, B.S., S.M. 

Religion, Clarence R. Skinner, A.M., D.D. 

Graduate, John P. Tilton, Ed. D. 

Medicine, A. Warren Stearns, M.D. 

Dentistry, Howard M. Marjerison, D.M.D. 

Fletcher School of Law and Diplomacy, 
Halford L. Hoskins, Ph.D. 


St. Lawrence University 


College of Letters and Science 
Canton, N. Y. 


A College of Liberal Arts 


Address: 


DEAN E. L. HULETT 


Canton, N. Y. 
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Crackling 


The golfer stepped up to the tee and 
drove off. The ball sailed straight down 
the fairway, leaped on to the green, and 
rolled into the hole. The golfer threw his 
club in the air with excitement. 

“What have you suddenly gone crazy 
about?” asked his wife, who was trying to 
learn something about the game. 

“Why, I just did a hole in one!”’ yelled 
the golfer, a wild gleam of delight in his 
eyes. 

“Did you?” asked his wife placidly. 
“Do it again, dear, I didn’t see you. 
Exchange. 

* * 

A friend called upon a guest at a hotel 
knocked and asked him to open the door. 

“Can’t, door’s locked!’’ the voice within 
announced. 

“Well, unlock it!” the caller requested. 

“Can’t, threw the key away!” 

“Great heavens, man! What will you 
do if there is a fire?” 

“I won’t go!’’—Exchange. 

* * 

“How many kinds of milk are there?’’ 
asked the city boy of his father. 

“Oh, three or four,” replied his father. 
“Buttermilk, sweet milk, condensed milk. 
Why do you ask?” 

“T was drawing a cow and I wanted to 
know how many faucets to put on her.”’— 
Exchange. 

x * 

Man (to wife): ‘““What do you mean by 
saying I have been deceiving you for 
years?” 

Wife: “I just found out the government 
allows you $2,500 a year on your income 
tax for being married and you only allow 
me a miserable $10 a month.’’—Exchange. 

* * 

‘What are the meal hours here, por- 
ter?” 

“Breakfast, 6 to 11; lunch, 11 to 3; din- 
ner, 3 to 8.” 

“How absurd! What time is there left 
for seeing the town.” —Exchange. 

* * 

Patrolman (to inebriate at 3 a. m.): 
- “Just where do you think you're going 
at this time of night?” 

Stingo (staggering home): ‘“To—to a 
lecture.’’—Exchange. 

* * 

Prosecutor: ‘‘Do you drink?” 

Witness (indignantly): ‘““That’s my busi- 
ness.” 

Prosecutor: “Any other?’’—Catholic Sen- 
tinel. 

* * 

“Had the deceased any financial wor- 
ries?’”’ asked the coroner. 

“None at all,” replied the witness. “He 
was bankrupt.””—Exchange. 

* * 

Convict: “I am here for having two 
wives.” 

Visitor: “How are you enjoying your 
liberty?’ —Exchange. 
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You can readily understand that income from investments 
has greatly shrunk, just as in the case of colleges and all en- 
dowed institutions. So I repeat that what is new is not the 
Leader deficit but the inability of the income from investments 
to meet it. 

A SUSTAINING FUND from contributions of the 
General and State Conventions AND INDIVIDUAL 
UNIVERSALISTS is the only way of meeting the situation, 
just as the colleges, Tufts, for instance, rely on an annual alumni 
fund to offset reduced income from endowments.—From a letter 


from Dr. Frederic W. Perkins to a friend. 


on 
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